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The  completion  of  this  interesting  work  enables  us, 
instead  of  presenting  our  readers  with  a  mere  precis  of  the 
contents,  and  a  few  extracts,  which  was  the  plan  we  were  ' 
obliged  to  adopt  with  the  preceding  volumes,  to  offer  | 
some  remarks  on  Bourrienne’s  character  as  a  historian,  | 
and  the  value  of  his  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of 
Napoleon. 

Bourrienne  was  born  in  July  1769.  He  entered  the 
military  school  of  Brienne  in  the  beginning  of  1779. 
He  quitted  the  establishment  in  1787,  being  prevented,  j 
by  an  ordonnance,  published  some  years  before,  from  ob-  I 
taining  a  commission,  on  account  of  his  father’s  patent  of  j 
nobility  not  having  been  timeously  registered.  The  fol-  : 
lowing  year,  he  repaired  to  Vienna,  in  the  hope  of  being 
attached  to  the  French  embassy ;  but  after  a  stay  of  two 
months  in  that  city,  he  received  from  his  minister  only  a 
few  general  instructions  in  diplomacy,  and  the  advice  to 
study  international  law  and  foreign  languages  in  some 
of  the  German  universities.  In  obedience  to  this  recom-  ! 


I  ter.  Then,  for  six  years,  Bourrienne  was  domesticated 
I  in  the  establishment  of  Napoleon,  necessaidly  the  conh- 
I  dant  of  all  his  plans,  obliged  to  converse  with  him  at  all 
hours,  and  in  all  situations.  Lastly,  subsequent  to  his 
disgrace,  his  connexions  with  most  of  the  leading  spirits 
of  the  time,  procured  for  him  the  most  authentic  accounts 
j  of  the  emperor’s  proceedings.  The  form  he  has  given  to 
1  his  work,  is  calculated  to  enable  him  to  use  his  knowledge 
in  the  most  effective  manner.  He  does  not  pretend  to 
write  the  history  of  Napoleon — he  only  contributes  his 
share  of  materials  for  that  great  work.  “  It  is  not  the 
entire  life  of  Napoleon  I  write.  I  shall  speak  but  seldom 
of  those  events  wdiich  I  have  not  witnessed,  or  of  any 
fact  unsupported  by  odicial  documents.  Let  every  one 
do  as  much.” 

Having  thus  established  Bourrienne’s  access  to  the  best 
sources  of  information,  and  his  cautious  and  unostentatious 
use  of  his  knowledge,  the  next  point  to  be  considered,  i  s 
his  capacity  rightly  to  apprehend  what  he  saw  and 
heard.  There  are  men  who  could  live  in  habits  of  daily 
intercourse  even  with  a  Napoleon,  and  yet  not  see  his 
actions.  It  requires  no  small  share  of  talent  to  under¬ 
stand  a  great  man.  The  present  question,  then,  resolves 
itself  into  two  branches  : — Did  Bourrienne  possess  a 
judgment  sufficiently  clear  and  comprehensive  to  appre¬ 
ciate  Napoleon?  Was  he  sufficiently  free  from  jirejudice, 
either  of  a  friendly  or  a  hostile  nature,  to  his  old  muster, 


mendation,  he  repaired  to  Leipsic.  Having  ffnished  his 
diplomatic  studies,  and  acquired  the  German  and  Eng¬ 
lish  languages,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1792.  In  the 
same  year,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  legation  at 
Stiittgardt;  and  when  the  decree  of  28th  March,  1793, 
was  promulgated,  directing  all  French  agents  abroad  to 
return  home  within  three  months,  under  pain  of  being 
treated  as  emigrants,  he  was  among  the  number  w’ho  dis¬ 
obeyed.  He  ventured,  notwithstanding,  to  return  to 
Paris  in  1795;  but  his  name  remained  upon  the  list  of 
emigrants  till  November  1797.  In  April  1796  he  joined 
Ponaparte,  then  in  Italy,  as  his  private  secretary  ;  and  in 
this  capacity  he  remained  attached  to  him,  the  compa- 
journeys,  the  witness  of  all  his  actions,  till 
1802.  In  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  First  Con¬ 
sol,  our  author  was,  in  that  year,  dismissed  from  his  secre¬ 
tariat,  to  which  he  never  was  reappointed.  Such,  how- 
por,  was  Napoleon’s  confidence  in  his  talents  and  pro- 
>ty,  that  he  was  soon  afterwards  nominated  resident  at 
amburg.  This  office  he  retained  till  1609,  when  he 
fpeeived  his  dismissal,  and  returned  to  Paris. 

u’oin  this  outline  of  the  leading  events  in  our  author’s 
'  0,  the  reader  will  see  that  he  possessed  peculiar  facili- 
for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  such  facts  as  were  re-  ; 
<iuued  by  the  personal  historian  of  Napoleon.  For  five 
^^  ^^*^**^*  ^*t*yl^ood  they  were  inseparable  companions  | 
^  M  and  board.  During  the  interval  which  elapsed  I 
'1'^***  separation  on  Bonaparte’s  leaving  school, 

-y  met  frequently;  and  as  they  were  both  young  men, 
till  the  tide  of  life’s  business  should  float  them 
rona  the  bank  on  which  they  lay  fretting  at  inaction, 
th  •  •  reciprocal  assistance  heightened 

®  intimacy  of  their  knowledge  of  each  other’s  charac- 


to  judge  him  dispassionately  ? 

It  affords  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  Bour¬ 
rienne’s  talents,  that  Napoleon  should  have  shown  such 
anxiety,  as  he  evidently  did,  to  obtain  him  for  a  secre¬ 
tary.  His  reiterated  letters,  urging  his  old  school-fellow 
to  join  him,  his  exertions  to  save  him  from  the  Directory, 
who  were  jealous  of  the  emigrant,  and  still  more  of  the 
friend  of  Napoleon,  demonstrate  a  rooted  conviction  that 
the  object  of  so  much  solicitude  was  possessed  of  no  ordi¬ 
nary  talents.  Nay,  the  testimony  is  still  stronger ;  for 
after  Bourrienne  had  offended  the  Italian  soldier,  at  the 
moment  when  all  France  lay  at  his  feet,  and  that,  by  his 
own  account,  (vol.  ii.  p.  126,)  in  a  manner  not  easily  to 
be  pardoned  by  any  one,  he  was  selected  by  the  same  in¬ 
dividual  to  serve  him  in  an  office  of  the  utmost  difficulty 
and  delicacy.  But  even  without  this  evidence  in  his 
favour,  Bourrienne’s  own  work  would  have  established 
his  reputation  as  a  calm  and  clear-sighted  searcher  of 
men’s  characters.  The  train  of  thought  which  runs 
throughout,  and  the  glances  he  occjisionally  allows  u*  to 
take  of  his  personal  adventures,  show  him  to  be  a  man  ot 
a  cool  and  reflecting  disposition.  He  is  a  man  of  princi¬ 
ple,  but  not  such  a  slave  to  conscience  as  to  become  its 
martyr.  When  he  does  suffer  for  its  sake,  it  is  less 
from  any  romantic  attachment  to  it,  than  from  his 
self-possession,  which  reminds  him,  in  the  most  trying 
moments,  of  the  necessity  of  preserving  a  reputable 
character.  The  same  coolness  of  disposition  prevents 
him  from  being  dazzled  by  external  show.  He  was 
perhaps  the  only  man  in  France  who  retained  his  seiii^s 
sufficiently  to  view  Napoleon’s  system  of  policy  in  its 
natural  colours,  undazzled  by  those  prismatic  splendours 
reflected  from  its  author’s  genius.  We  may  oven  go 
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farther,  and  say  that  he  is  to  this  day  the  only  French¬ 
man  whose  eyes  are  quite  free  from  the  darkness  which 
ensues  from  gazing  too  intently  upon  the  sun.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  natural  discernment,  he  has  high  feeling  suf¬ 
ficient  to  teach  him  the  honour  to  be  eventually  attained 
by  speaking  freely  and  openly.  The  consequence  is,  that, 
making  allowance  for  a  very  natural  inclination  always 
to  set  his  own  actions  in  the  most  favourable  point  of 
view,  and  a  little  tendency  to  exult  over  the  discovery  of 
Napoleon’s  'blunders,  as  if,  because  he  is  able  to  see,  lie 
could  have  amended,  or  even  himself  perpetrated  them, 
his  book  is  trustworthy,  as  far  as  the  power  of  discerning 
truth,  and  the  inclination  to  speak  it,  go. 

Ilut  there  yet  remains  the  question,  was  this  man,  so 
well  fitted  in  the  abstract  to  judge  of  men,  not  disquali¬ 
fied,  in  the  particular  instance  of  Napoleon,  by  enmity  or 
friendship  ?  It  ought  to  be  always  kept  iii  mind,  that 
Bourrienne  was  the  school  friend  of  Bonaparte,  and  that 
he  afterwards  left  his  service  in  anger.  Nor  are  we  in- 
.  dined  to  deny,  that  we  do,  iii  several  instances,  find  him 
giving  way  to  his  spite,  and  putting  the  most  unfavour¬ 
able  interpretation  upon  Napoleon’s  conduct ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  we  just  as  often  find  the  old  boyish  predi- 
.  lection  kindling  up,  and  expressing  itself  with  all  tlie 
exaggeration  of  young  and  generous  affection.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  notice,  that  M.  Fauvelet  de  Bourrienne  has  a 
wife  ;  that  Madame  entertains  a  pique  against  the  de¬ 
ceased  monarch,  which  to  us  is  altogether  unaccountaide, 
but  the  cause  of  which  might  perhaps  have  been  guessed 
at  by  Farquhar  or  Congreve  ;  and  that  she  not  only  encou- 
.  rages  her  husband  in  his  less  amiable  moods,  but  lends 
him  occasionally  her  own  sharp-pointed  pen,  dipped  in 
that  most  inveterate  of  all  acids,  woman’s  spite,  to  express 
them.  Lastly,  Bourrienne  seems  at  times  to  bear  Napo¬ 
leon  a  grudge ;  that,  starting  from  the  same  goal,  lie 
should  have  got  so  much  the  start  of  him  in  life.  In 
these  moods,  however,  he  does  not  indulge  very  freciuently, 
and,  in  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  work,  we  can  trace 
his  own  sagacious  spirit,  uninfluenced  by  any  private 
feelings. 

A  narrative  of  Boncaparte,  by  such  an  author,  was  a 
desideratum  till  the  appearance  of  Bourrienne’s  work. 
We  had  plenty  of  compilations,  from  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
downwards ;  but  who  could  repose^conti deuce  in  them, 
more  than  in  the  newspaper  authorities  from  which  they 
had  been  gathered  ?  We  had  histories  of  Napoleon’s 
campaigns,  by  friend  and  foe ;  and  these  were  valuable 
as  far  as  they  went.  AVe  had  his  own  confessions  from 
St  Helena;  but  these  were  the  quibbling  attempts  of  a 
prisoner,  to  represent  himself  as  immaculate,  and  his 
gaolers  as  monsters.  We  had  French  biographies;  but 
they  were  either  the  works  of  devoted  jiartisans,  or  of 
]>edantic  theorists.  We  had  German  and  English  bio¬ 
graphies  ;  but  these  were  libels.  Bourrienne’s  Memoirs 
are,  with  all  their  faults,  and  not  the  least  is  a  jierpetual 
affectation  of  antithetic  brilliancy,  the  only  real  history’’ 
of  Napoleon,  and  they  are  all  but  a  perfect  history.  A 
few  anecdotes  may  be  added,  the  daily  occurrences  of  some 
years  of  his  life  may  be  more  accurately  and  minutely 
detailed,  but  this  will  be  the  nucleus  of  all  succeeding 
works.  Some  features  of  the  picture  may  be  modifled 
or  softened,  but  this  bold  and  vigorous  outline  will  ever 
remain  the  most  genial  likeness. 

The  little  library  published  by  the  editors  of  Consta¬ 
ble’s  Miscellany,  contains  many  valuable  works,  but  none 
of  more  value  than  the  translation  of  Boiirrieniie’s  Ale- 
moirs.  The  duty  of  translator  has  been,  upon  the  whole, 
respectably  discharged  by  Dr  INIemes.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  style  in  which  he  has  performed  his  task,  we  subjoin 
the  account  of  Stiips’  attempt  to  assassinate  Napoleon  : 

‘  We  were  at  Schoenhrunii,’ — I  give  Rapp’s  own  narra¬ 
tive,  as  entered  in  my  notes  at  the  time— ‘  wh(*re  the  lOm- 
perur  was  holding  u  review.  1  liad  for  some  time  remark- 
e<l  a  young  man,  at  the  extremity  of  a  column,  winnn.  Just 
as  the  troops  were  about  to  denle,  1  oliservcd  to  advance 


towards  the  Emperor,  at  that  moment  stainling  betwe 
Berthier  and  myself.  The  Prince  of  Neufchatel  (llerthier^ 
supposing  he  had  a  petition  to  present,  went  up  to  him 
directing  him  to  apply  to  me,  as  I  happened  to  be  the  aide’ 
de-camp  on  service  for  the  day.  The  youth  returned  for 
answer,  that  it  was  with  Napoleon  himself  he  wished  to 
speak,  and  Berthier  Jigain  told  him  to  address  himself  to 
me.  He  then  removed  to  a  short  distance,  still  repeating 
that  he  wanted  to  speak  to  Napoleon.  A  second  time 
advanced,  and  approached  very  close  to  the  Emperor.  J 
desired  him  to  fall  back,  speaking  in  German,  and  statins 
that  after  parade,  if  he  had  any  thing  to  ask,  he  would  ft’ 
heard.  I  marked  him  with  attention,  for  his  insisting  he- 
gan  to  render  me  suspicious.  I  observed  that  be  bad  his 
riglit  band  thrust  into  the  left  breast  pocket  of  his  surtoiii 
wiienee  he  allowed  a  paper  to  appear.  I  know  not  !)v  what 
chance,  hut  my  eye  at  this  moment  met  his ;  I  was  striick 
with  his  expression,  and  with  a  certain  air  of  determina¬ 
tion,  which  apjieared  to  me  constrained.  Seeing  an  oliicer 
of  the  gendarmerie  standing  near,  I  desired  liim  to  secure 
the  young  man,  without  violence,  and  to  detain  hinKpiiet- 
ly  ill  the  chateau,  till  after  parade.  All  this  jiassed  in  less 
time  than  my  relation  has  occupied,  and  as  every  bodv’s 
attention  wjis  at  that  moment  taken  up  with  the  review,  no 
one  remarked  the  occurrence.  Soon  al’terwards  I  receive(l 
information  that  a  large  carving  knife  h.atl  been  found  upon 
the  prisoner,  who  had  given  his  name  Staps.  I  went  in¬ 
stantly  for  Diiroc,  and  we  proceeded  togetlier  to  the  room 
where  Staps  had  been  confined.  AV"e  found  him  seated  on 
a  bed,  thoughtful,  but  not  intimidated.  Near  him  lay  a 
jmrtrait  of  a  young  female,  his  pocket-hook,  and  a  purse  con¬ 
taining  only  two  pieces  of  gold.’ — (Rapp,  I  think,  told  me 
these  were  two  old  louis  d’or. )  ‘  First,’  continued  Rapp, 

‘  I  asked  him  his  name?  he  replied,  ‘  1  will  confess  only  to 
Napoleon.’  Again,  I  asked  what  use  he  meant  to  make  of 
the  knife?  always  the  same  answer,— ‘  I  will  confess  to  no 
one  but  Na]>ole()n.’ — ‘  Did  you,*  added  I,  ‘  intend  it  for  an 
attempt  against  his  life?’ — ‘  Yes,  sir.’ — ‘  AVliy  ?’— .‘  I  shall 
make  no  answer,  save  to  Napoleon.’ 

“  ‘  This,  altogether,  appeared  to  me  so  strange,  that  I  con¬ 
ceived  it  my  duty  to  inform  the  Emperor.  On  relatin;' 


what  had  jiassed,  he  betrayed  a  slight  degree  of  anxiety ;  for 
you  know,’  added  Rapp,  ‘  how  strongly  he  is  haunted  with 
ideas  of  assiissination.  After  a  pause,  he  desired  me  to  order 
the  young  man  to  be  brought  in  ;  but  gave  me  this  direction 
ill  a  tone  such  as  neither  you  nor  I  ever  knew  liim  to  as¬ 
sume.  He  continued  to  pass  his  right  hand  across  his 
forehead,  and  regarded  with  stTiitinizing  glance  all  present. 
Berthier,  Bernadotte,  Savary,  I  )uroc,  besides  myself,  were 
there  ;  and  I  remarkeil,  that  the  Emperor  fixed  his  eyes  al¬ 
ternately  upon  several  of  us,  although  he  might  have  known 
well,  that  amongst  us  there  was  not  one  w  ho  ^vould  have 
hesitated  to  sacrifice  life  to  do  him  service.  Two  gens- 
d’armes  brought  Staps  into  liis  yiresence.  The  poor  youth, 
spite  of  liis  intended  crime,  exhibited  in  his  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  something  prepossessing,  by  wdiicli  it  w’as  iinpo>' 
sihle  not  to  feel  interested.  I  would  wdllingly  have  Iieanl 
him  give  the  denial  of  criminal  intentions  ;  but  bow  the 
devil  save  a  young  fellow'  w'ho  w’as  bent  on  bisow'ii  destruc¬ 
tion  ?  ‘  Do  you  speak  French  ?’  demanded  the  Emperor. 

Staps  re])lied,  that  be  spoke  the  language  very  imperfectly. 
As  you  know,  (continued  Rapp  to  me,)  that,  next  to  your¬ 
self,  I  am  the  best  German  scholar  in  the  imperial  court, 
the  duty  of  inteiTogatirig  in  that  language  devolved  upon 
me.  But  in  this  examination  I  was  merely  interpreter. 
Such  w'as  Napoleon’s  eagerness  to  know  the  replies,  that, 
in  the  following  dialogue,  the  Fnnperor  and  Staps  are  the 
speakers,  I  was  only  the  instrument  of  communication, 
rendering  the  Emperor’s  questions  into  German,  and  the 
responses  into  French. 

“  ‘  Emperor^  ‘  AVlience  came  you?’ — Stops,  ‘  From  Ni)- 
remberg.’ — ‘  AVhat  is  your  father’s  profession?’ — ‘ 
Protestant  minister  there.’ — ‘  HowMdd  arc  yon?’— ‘ 
teen.’ — ‘  Vv'hat  w'ere  you  to  do  with  your  knife h'  ^ 
y'on.’ — ‘  You  are  mad,  young  man  ;  yon  arc  one  of  t  h* 
illuminati.’ — ‘  I  am  not  mad  ;  I  do  not  know  the  meaning 
of  illuminati.’ — ‘  You  are  ill,  then  ?’ — ‘  1  am  not  ill;  * 
in  jierfect  health.’ — ‘  AV'hy  woubl  yon  kill  me?’ — ‘  Recan'** 
you  arc  the  cause  of  tlie  misfortunes  of  my  coiinti}. — 

‘  Have  I  done  any  ill  to  you  ?’ — ‘  'To  me  as  to  every  t'cr- 
man.’ — ‘  By  \vhom  w'ere  you  sent — who  iiistigat»*d  ^ 
this  crime?’ — ‘  \'o  one  ;  it  is  the  intimate  conviction  t  m 
in  slaying  you,  I  I'emler  the  greatest  servi<‘*‘  to  my  ‘ 
and  to  Europe,  which  armed  my'  hand.’ — ‘ 
time  y'on  have,  .seen  me  ?’ — ‘  1  saw  y  ou  at  Erliirtli,  a 
time  of  yaoir  int**rvie\v  with  tin*  Emperor  of 
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<  Had  you  not  then  the  intention  of  killing  me?’ — ‘  No ;  I 
believed  you  would  not  again  make  war  upon  Germany.  I 
one  of  voiir  greatest  admirers.’ — ‘  II(»w  long  have  you 
^en  in  Vienna?’-*  Ten  days.’-‘  Why  did  you  wait  so 
lone  before  attempting  your  design  ?’— *  Eight  days  ago  I 
arrived  in  Schoenbninii,  intending  to  kill  you ;  but  the 
uarade  had  just  ended.  I  postponed  the  execution  of  my 
^empt  till  to-day.’— ‘  You  are  mad,  1  tell  you,  or  you 

^*^0  i  ilere  the  Emperor  desired  Corvisart  to  he  sent  for. 
Staps  inquired  who  was  C%>rvisart?  *  A  physician,’  I  re¬ 
plied.  ‘  It  needs  not,’  said  the  youth  ;  after  which  we  kept 
silence  till  the  doctor  arrived.  During  this  interval,  Staps 
exhibited  the  most  astonishing  composure.  The  moment 
Corvisart  entered,  Napoleon  gave  him  orders  to  feel  the 
voung  man’s  pulse,  which  he  did  immediately,  when  Staps 
said,  *  Is  it  not  so,  sir?  am  I  not  quite  well? — ^  The  young 
jrentleman,*  said  Corvisart,  addressing  the  Emperor,  ‘  is  in 
;rood  health.*—*  Did  I  not  speak  trul}’^?’  resumed  Staps, 
pronouncing  these  words  with  a  sort  of  satisfaction.  1 
really  was  astonished  at  the  coolness  and  impassibility  of 
Staps;  and  the  Emperor  himself  seemed  as  if  in  momen¬ 
tary  amazement  at  the  youth’s  lirmness.  After  some  brief 
pause,  he  thus  resumed  the  interrogation  : — ‘  Your  brain  is 
disordered.  You  wnll  cause  the  ruin  of  your  famil}'.  I 
will  grant  your  life,  if  you  will  ask  my  pardon  lor  the  crime 
which  you  designed  to  commit,  and  for  which  you  ought 
to  be  sorry.’ — *  1  want  no  pardon  ;  I  feel  the  liveliest  regret 
tor  not  having  succeeded.’ — ‘  The  devil !  it  appears  crime  is 
nothing  to  you.’ — *  To  kill  you  is  no  crime — it  is  a  duty.’ — 
‘Whose  portrait  was  that  found  upon  you  ?’ — *  It  is  that  of 
ayoiing  ]>erson  whom  I  love.’ — ‘  She  will  doubtless  he  much 
afflicted  by  your  adventure.’ — *  She  will  beafllicted  only  at 
my  failure;  she  abhors  you  as  much  as  I  d(».’ — *  Hut  after 
all  this,  if  I  pardon  you,  will  you  not  be  thankful  to  me?’ 
— ‘  I  will  kill  you  not  the  less.’ 

“  ‘  Napoleon,’  continued  Rapp,  *  was  in  a  state  of  stupor 
such  as  I  had  never  beheld  him  in.  The  replies  of  Staps, 
and  his  unshaken  resolution,  had  reduced  him  to  a  condition 
that  I  cannot  des(!rihe.  lie  ordered  the  prisoner  to  he  re¬ 
moved.  When  the  latter  had  been  led  away,  ‘  Behold,’ 
said  Napoleon  to  us,  ‘  the  results  of  the  illuminism  which 
intipsts  Germany.  These  are  fine  principles,  on  my  word, 
and  charming  lights,  wdiich  transform  youth  into  assassins! 
But  there  is  no  remedy  against  doctrines  ;  a  sect  cannot  be 
destroyed  at  the  cannon’s  mouth.*  After  some  further  de¬ 
clamation  against  the  illuminati,  Napoleon,  with  Berthier, 
withdrew  to  his  cabinet,  and  the  event,  which  it  was  en¬ 
deavoured  to  conceal,  became  the  subject  of  conversation  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  castle  of  Schoenhrunn.  In  the  even¬ 
ing,  the  Emperor  sent  for  me ;  *  Rapp,’  said  he,  *  truly 
the  occurrence  of  the  morning  is  most  extraordinary.  *1 
cannot  believe  that  this  young  man  alone  could  conceive  the 
design  ot  aiisassinating  me.  There  is  something  more  at 
the  bottom.  I  shall  not  easily  be  convinced  that  the  courts 
of  Berlin  an<l  Wisinar  are  strangers  to  the  alfair.’ — *  Sire, 
l^rmit  me,’  said  I,  ‘  to  tell  your  Majesty,  that  these  suspi- 
'  tons  appear  to  me  groundless.  Staps  is  an  isolated  indi- 
'•dual;  his  calm  countenance,  and  even  his  fanaticism,  are 
Ipwlsofthis.’— ‘  But  I  tell  you,’  interrupted  the  Emperor, 
t  ‘at  there  are  women  in  ibis  plot— furies  thirsting  for 
'engeance;  could  I  obtain  evidence,  I  would  have  them 
^*^*11*^  Ihe  midst  of  their  court  1* — *  Ah  !  Sire,  it  is  im- 
that  man  or  woman  in  these  courts  could  have  har- 
oured  so  atrocious  a  design.’— ‘  I  am  by  no  means  sure  of 
?..*  not  they  who  stirred  on  Schill  against  us 

sh  11^  were  at  peace  with  Prussia?  But  patience— we 
ill  >  ^  dny.’ — *  But,  Sire,  Schill’s  affair  had  nothing 

'^?*^**^^**  witli  this  attempt  of  Staps.* — ‘  You  know,’  jmr- 
shn  1 1  *  how  desirous  the  Emperor  always  is  that  all 

j-  ^ij  ^  with  his  opinion.  I  had  a  pro(d*  of  it  here; 
till  dropping  liis  familiarity  of  address,  he  e.on- 

^^1*' ^^**^‘*  of  voice,  however,  ‘Yon  speak  in 
Bifrl*  ^  ^^***^***1*^*  h*  (leneral ;  they  like  us  not,  infither  at 
^^^^*“‘'***  I  know  the  furious  enmity  of  tliese 
•t  1  ^  P'tticuce.  You  will  write  to  General  Jiaiier  ; 

that  T  7  examine  Staps;  charge  him  especially 

j  extract  some  confession.’ 

Starw  terms  of  these  instructions,  hut  in  v'aiii ; 

piitcid'T’  ^***^^*^  declaration  given  to  the  Emperor  ;  his 
ainl  I  '  ^  I'rsigiiation  never  for  a  moment  forsook  him, 
arid  in  siiying,  that  Ik?  alone  was  tlie  contriver 

'truAh  **^*1*^’^**"*'  his  ilesigii.  Still  the  Eiiipei  or  was  so 
mh  tbe  ^  I  •  *^*‘^^**pi‘*^**  of  Staps,  that  he  sjioke  again  tome 
^■biit*nh  •  ***"^  days  after,  vviieii  ^ve  were  to  leave 

tuiiii,  \V  alone,  when  he  remarked  to  me, 


— *  That  unfortunate  Staps,  I  cannot  get  him  out  of  my 
mind.  When  I  think  of  him,  my  thoughts  are  lost  in  per¬ 
plexity.  No — 1  cannot  conceive  that  a  young  man  of  his 
age — a  German,  one  who  had  received  a  good  education ; 
above  all,  a  Protestant,  could  have  imagined  and  designed 
to  execute  such  a  crime.  Consider  for  a  moment ;  the 
Italians  are  regarded  as  a  nation  of  assassins — w^ell  1  not 
one  Italian  ever  .attempted  my  life.  It  is  beyond  my  com¬ 
prehension.  Inform  yourself  of  the  manner  in  which  Staps 
died,  .and  let  me  know.’  I  made  the  necessary  enquiries  at 
General  Laner ;  it  appeared  that  Staps,  whose  attempt  was 
made  on  the  :2.Sd  of  October,  was  executed  on  the  ^7th,  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  .and  had  not  t«asted  food  from  the  2Ith. 
When  jirovisions  wei'e  brought  him,  he  refused  to  eat,  saying, 
‘  I  have  strength  sufficient  to  c.arry  me  to  death.’  When 
informed  that  peace  was  concluded,  he  expressed  great  sor¬ 
row,  and  a  tromhling  passed  over  his  whole  frame.  Ha¬ 
ving  re.ached  the  pl.ace  of  execution,  he  cried  out  with  a 
loud  voice,  ‘  Il.ail,  liberty !  Germany  for  ever !  Death  to 
the  tyrant !’— and  fell.*  ” 

France  in  1829-.']0.  By  Lady  IVIorgan.  In  two  vo¬ 
lumes,  8 VO.  Pp.  527,  559,  London.  Saunders  and 

Ottlev.  1830. 

•> 

Lady  IVIohgan  has  certainly  been  an  ill-used  woman. 
We  never  read  a  page  of  her  tradneers’  philippics  hut  we 
hum  with  chivalrous  ze.al  to  enter  the  lists  iu  her  defence. 
Unfortunately,  however,  we  never  take  up  one  of  her 
own  works,  but  our  ze.'il  iu  her  cause  nmterially  cools.. 
We  feel  convinced  that, hut  for  her  own  ]>etnlance,  vanity, 
indelic.acy,  and  .absurdity,  she  never  would  have  been  so 
be-mauled.  We  feel  that  in  very  truth  her  ladyship  is 
ratlier  Battered  than  otherwise,  by  tlie  attention  paid  to 
lier,  unceremonious  as  it  is.  We  remember,  when  in 
Germany,  at  the  time  the  battle  of  Jena  was  lost  in  such 
masterly  style  by  tlie  Prussian  commander,  encountering 
a  trooj)  of  Saxon  dragoons  on  their  retreat.  The  fellows 
boasted  of  the  drubbing  they  had  received,  and  of  the 
magnitude  of  their  defe.at,  with  more  excaggenition  .and 
self-complacency,  than  ever  Bobadil  did  of  his  feats  of 
valour.  I^ady  Morgan  is  .a  Saxon  dragoon.  Other  au¬ 
thors  take  care  to  repeat  the  compliments  paid  them  by- 
the  critics, — lier  ladysliip  placards  the  abuse  these  gentle¬ 
men  have  heaped  upon  her.  The  most  merciless  cutting- 
up  seems  to  have  the  same  effect  upon  her  that  the  best 
turned  eulogiiiin  might  be  expected  to  produce  upon  an 
ordinary  author.  There  is  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of 
affectation  iu  all  this ;  and,  on  examining  more  closely 
her  eternal  simper,  it  is  evidently  s.ardonic ;  lint  this  is 
only  in  character,  lor  Lady  IMorgan’s  whole  life  is  a  mere 
piece  of  acting. 

Tile  truth  is,  th.at  her  enemies — and  we  arc  very  far  from 
belonging  to  the  number — have  uniformly  mistaken  the 
proper  mode  of  att.ack.  The  Quarterly  and  Flavkwood^ 
even  the  WestminHter,  have  composed  long  and  logical 
essays  to  demonstrate  the  noxious  cliaracter  of  her  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  the  emptiness  and  Bippancy  of  her  works. 
Sundry  and  divers  continental  nionarchs  are  said — we 
will  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  rei>ort,  and  should  not 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  had  been  traced  backward 
to  her  ladyship’s  own  inventive  genius — to  have  prohi¬ 
bited  her  entrance  within  their  states.  Now  all  this 
frac.as,  on  the  part  of  literati  and  politicians,  w.as  ex¬ 
tremely  ill-judged  ;  for  it  r.aised  Lady  Morgan’s  reputa¬ 
tion  to  a  lieight  which  it  could  never  otherwise  have 
attained.  I  Icr  Novels  would  have  been  favourites  in  their 
day,  have  passed  and  been  forgotten,  like  muiiy  better 
works  of  their  kind  ;  her  Travels — if  ever  published— 
might  have  lumiiered  the  shelves  of  her  publishers;  hut 
hei*  name,  h;ul  it  not  been  made  a  bone  of  contention,  and 
her  literary  merits,  had  they  not  been  confoiindeil — most 
iinac(;oiintahIy— with  the  great  political  interests  now 
convulsing  Europe,  would  by  this  time  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  forgotten. 

It  is  not  hy  any  ine.ans  our  intention  to  deny  tbali 
Lady  Morgan  is  possei'sed  of  considerable  talents.  She 
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lias  naturally  much  sensibility,  liveliness,  and  humour. 
But  in  these  days,  when  the  power  of  expressing  one’s 
thoughts  is  possessed  by  every  person  in  comfortable  cir-  : 
cumstances,  these  qualifications  are  not  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  ensure  a  lasting  reputation  amid  the  jostling 
of  so  many  competitors.  In  every  work  that  she  pub¬ 
lishes  there  are  passages  that  we  re.ad  with  pleasure,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  as  we  read  a  clever  paragraph  in  a  news¬ 
paper,  certainly  without  any  very  anxious  wish  to  remem¬ 
ber  it,  or  any  intention  of  re-perusing  it  at  some  future 
period. 

Her  present  publication  is  decidedly  a  catch-penny, 
and,  indeed,  she  admits  as  much  in  her  preface.  Her 
ladyship  visited  France  in  1829,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  manufacturing  a  new  work  upon  France.  Just  as  the 
work  was  printed  off,  the  news  arrived  of  the  late  Revo¬ 
lution  in  that  country;  a  postscript  of  some  twenty-eight 
sparsely-printed  octavo  pages  relating  to  that  event,  was 
added  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  the  title  of  the  book 
changed  from  France  in  1829  to  France  in  1829-30  ;  and 
certain  puffs-preliminary  industriously  circulated,  by 
which  the  public  were  led  to  believe  that  Lady  Morgan 
had  been  in  Paris  either  during,  or  immediately  after,  the 
Revolution. 

The  staple  topics  of  the  book  are,  of  course,  (it  is  Lady 
Morgan  who  writes,)  abuse  of  England,  and  every  thing 
belonging  to  it,  and  praise  of  France.  It  Avould  really 
be  making  her  ladyship  of  too  much  consequence  to  point 
out  her  numerous  contradictions,  but  one  of  them  is  too 
amusing  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  first  volume  we  are  told  that  France  present¬ 
ed,  in  the  spring  of  1829,  “  the  happiest  epoch  of  time 
and  weather,  when  the  season  and  the  people  (alike  fresh 
from  the  touch  of  regeneration)  give  the  best  aspect  of 
the  moral  and  the  natural  world.”  At  the  end  of  the 
second  volume,  the  same  identical  Lady  Morgan  treats  us, 
in  the  postscript  we  have  already  noticed,  to  a  voluntary 
in  honour  of  the  late  Revolution,  because  it  has  changed 
the  moral  aspect  of  France. 

It  would,  however,  be  loss  of  time  to  remonstrate  with 
her  lively  and  incorrigible  ladyship  ;  and,  as  we  know 
that  every  body  will  be  desirous  to  hear  what  she,  in  the 
great  heap  of  her  wisdom,  has  been  pleased  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  France,  we  subjoin  a  few  specimens  of  her 
small- talk. 

The  following  passage,  we  much  fear,  will  subject  her 
to  the  lash  of  the  political  economists,  as  she  seems  to 
impugn  the  justice  of  their  favourite  “  division  of  la¬ 
bour:” 

One  rooming,  I  ordered  an  English  muslin  dress  to  be 
sent  home  by  a  certain  hour  on  the  next  day,  for  an  occa¬ 
sion,  when  an  English  muslin  dress  was  ‘  la  robe  obligee,' 
My  servant  brought  me  w'ord  that  it  could  not  be  got  up 
in  so  short  a  time ;  and  a  very  smart,  well-dressed,  but  in¬ 
ferior  member  of  the  establishment,  came  to  explain  why 
it  was  so.  I  asked  her  what  was  her  department,  and  she 
replied,  ‘  tine  anvreuse  en  gros,  or  savoneuse^'  (a  plain 
washer)  at  forty-two  sous  per  diem.  The  next  giTide  above 
her  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  wash-tub,  she  informed  me,  is 
the  enipeseusct  or  starcher,  whose  business  is  always  super¬ 
intended  by  the  bourgeoise  herself;  that  is,  by  the  chief  of 
the  house.  Then  comes  the  raffineuse,  or  cl  ear-starch  er ; 
and  last,  the  repasseuse^  or  iroiier,  (the  two  last,  by  the 
by,  earning  three  francs  per  diem).  ‘  But  why  cannot 
you  do  all  this  yourself?*  i  asked.  ‘  Comment^  madame  ! 

1  wash,  starch,  clear,  and  iron  ?  impossible.  Every  one  to 
her  own  department  ;*  and  then,  with  an  easy  curtsey,  and 
a  ‘  J'ai  Vhonneur  de  vous  saluer,  she  left  me  to  the  horrors 
of  a  silk  dress,  when  a  muslin  one  was  the  law  of  the  season. 

“  Presently  afterwards  came  la  bourgeoise,  the  head  of 
the  firm.  She  was  a  fine  woman,  and  elegantly  dressed  in 
the  extreme  of  the  fashion.  I  attempted  to  utter  a  few 
words  of  reinonstmnce,  on  the  possibility  of  any  body  being  I 
able  to  wash  a  gown  in  twenty-four  hours ;  but,  confounded  I 
by  her  air  and  manner,  if  not  convinced  by  her  declaration,  | 
*  Que  e'etait  nne  science,'  and  that  one  must  have  been 
brought  up  ‘  dans  les  principes,'  to  understand  any  thing 
about  the  matteri  I  begged  her  pardon  for  the  trouble  I  had 


given  her,  and  resigned  myself  to  my  fate,  and  to 
Naples.  ® 


in 


“  Through  every  department  of  social  and  domestic  lif 
France,  the  influence  of  this  spirit  of  routine  is  more  or 


less  perceptible— a  spirit  to  be  met  with  in  every  count? » 
which  has  passed  a  century  without  laws  and  liberty,”  ^ 


The  cause  which  she  assigns  for  the  superiority  of  the 
modern  French  drama  to  the  English,  is  worthy  of 
tention : 


“It  is  a  common  and  just  complaint,  that  the  British 
theatre  has  fallen  into  the  ‘  sear  and  yellow  leaf;’  that  it  is 
sterile,  and  dependent  on  the  French* for  nearly  all  its  sue- 
cessful  pieces.  The  causes  are  stdf-evident ;  the  di^sagremens 
of  theatrical  authorship,  and  the  relatiyely  small  re^vard  of 
this  branch  of  literature.  In  France,  authors  are  paid  a 
per  centage  on  the  gross  receipts  of  every  Parisian  theatre 
on  every  night  that  their  piece  is  represented  at  it.  This 
per  centage  is  calculated  upon  the  number  of  acts  of  the 
piece  played,  and  their  proportion  to  the  whole  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  night.  The  same  law  subsists  in  the  case  of 
musical  composers,  and  (at  the  Academie  Royale)  in  that 
of  the  ballet-master.  The  provincial  theatres  have  the  right 
of  performing  all  pieces  brought  out  in  the  capital,  and  they 
pay  the  author  for  each  representation,  according  to  a  tariff, 
which  varies  with  the  population  of  each  city.  The  author 
of  a  popular  play  will  thus  be  receiving  emoluments  from 
ten  or  twenty  different  places  on  the  same  night.  The  comic 
operas  and  vaudevilles  (being  frequently  jdayed  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces)  yield  largely  in  this  way.  A  comedy  or  tragedy 
that  succeeds  eminently,  will,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
years,  produce  for  its  author,  from  the  Francais  alone,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  francs,  (L.400  to  L.6C0,)  a  large 
sum  for  France ;  and  yet  inferior  to  the  return  of  many  of 
Scribe’s  popular  pieces.*  Copyright  remains  with  authors 
of  this  description  for  life,  and  ten  years  after  their  de(;ease. 
Yet  so  inadequate  is  this  law  to  French  notions  of  the  sa¬ 
credness  of  literary  property,  that  efforts  are  making  to  in¬ 
crease  the  term  from  ten  to  forty  years.  The  copyright  of 
dramatic  works  is  distinct  froxn  the  right  of  representa¬ 
tion.” 


A  circumstance  which  struck  her  ladyship  very  for¬ 
cibly,  was  the  very  prevalent  imitation  of  English  fa¬ 
shions.  We  were  rather  amused  to  find  that  this  spirit 
had  penetrated  even  to  the  confectioners  : 

“  Expecting  a  very  early  nursery  visit  from  a  new  little 
relation,  who  has  conferred  on  me  a  brevet  rank,  by  no 
means  flattering  even  to  a  lady,  ‘  qui  a  jeune  si 
temps,'  (as  the  Journal  des  Debats  once  pleasantly  said  of 
me,  before  w'e  c^me  into  the  same  category  of  official  pro¬ 
scription,)  I  w’as  led  into  the  vulgar  nursery  ambition  of 
paying  my  court  to  my  intant  visitor,  through  her  gastrono¬ 
mic  propensities,  by  the  toadyism  of  comfits  and  sugarplums; 
so  I  walked  out  in  search  of  a  confectioner.  My  intention 
was  to  proceed  to  mv  old  mart  for  bon-bons,  the  ‘  Fidele 
Berger,*  in  the  Rue  Vivienne.  But  as  tojiography  is  not 
my  forte,  I  stopped  short  at  the  first  shop  that  fell  in  my 
way.  With  my  head  full  of  the  poetical  pastry  ot  De  Bar, 
sorne  of  whose  bright  concejitions  I  once  gave  to  a  country 
lady  in  Ireland,  who  ornamented  her  dress  w  ith  them  tor 
an  assize  ball,  I  asked  boldly  for  some  Diablolins  en  pfl* 
pillote,  Pastilles  de  Nantes,  and  other  sugared  prettmessw ; 
but  a  demoiselle  behind  the  counter,  as  neat  as  Engn* 
muslin  and  French  tournure  could  make  her,  rt*pli^^^^^®”“ 
ceitedly,  in  broken  English,  ‘  We  sell  no  such  a  ting* 
little  surprised,  I  asked  what  she  would  recoromeiid  tna 
would  melt  in  the  mouth,  and  not  soil  the  fingers— som^ 
thing  fit  for  a  marmatte  ;  ‘  Dere  is  every  ting  that  jo 
may  have  want,’  she  replied,  pointing  to  shelves  piled 
biscuits,—*  de  cracker,  de  bun,  de  plom-cake,  de  JV 
gerbread,  de  mutton  and  de  mince-pye,  de  croinpet  an 
muffin,  de  gelee  of  de  calves  foot,  and  de  apple-dnmpnn 
bespoke.  *  ,  • 

“  I  was  struck  dumb  !  One  of  the  things  worth  a  ; 
to  Paris,  if  you  had  no  other  motive  for  it 

exquisite  confectionery  ;  so  light  and  so  pertuined,  * 
resembles  congealed  odours,  or  a  crystallization  i 
essence  of  su'cct  flowers.  Plum-cake  and  apple-dninp  . 

—  Sugar-of-lead  and  leaden  bullets  !  I  thought  ot  t  *e 
dele  Berger,'  its  fanciful  idealities,  its  *  trifles  light  a^ 


►  Scribe,  having  written  for  the  Opera  Comique,  inc  jo* 

Fran9ais,  and  several  of  the  smaller  theatres,  remains 
ment  of  60,000  francs  per  annum. 
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and  ‘  infinite  deal  of  (swoet)  nothings;’  its  candied  ejdcs 
and  eclogues  in  fine-spun  sugar.  Then,  too,  its  garcons  like 
‘  feathered  3Iercuries  new  lighted  on’  a  sponge-cake,  or  a 
carmel,  giving  to  the  magazin  the  air  of  a  store-room  of  the 
muses.  What  a  contrast !  a  chubby  young  man  and  a 
hWmatic  old  woman  were  busily  at  work.  Butter  was 
beating  with  wooden  spoons  ;  force-meat  was  chopping  with 
Birmingham  hatchets  ;  currants  were  drying,  and  suet 
was  melting  in  the  sun  ;  beef-steak  gravy  steamed  from  the 
hot  hearth,  and  the  oven  was  redolent  of  apple-pie :  in  a 
^ord,  the  pandemonium  of  an  English  country  kitchen  on 
a  Christmas  eve  was  exhibited  on  an  April  morning,  with¬ 
in  view  of  the  violet  beds  and  hyacinth  banks  of  the  Ely¬ 
sium  of  the  Tuileries.  1  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  scarcely  be¬ 
lieved  their  evidence.  I  looked  up,  and  perceived  a  large 
black  board,  intimating  in  gilt  letters,  that  ‘  Here  is  to  be 
had  all  sorts  of  English  pastry,’  by  Tom  or  Jack  somebody, 
‘pastry-cook  from  London.*  Placards,  too,  were  in  every 
pane  of  the  windows,  with  ‘  Hot  mutton  pies,’  ‘  Oyster 
patties,*  ‘  Devonshire  cider,*  ‘  Spruce  beer,’  and  ‘  Loudon 
porter.’  Odds,  nausea  and  indigestion  !  I  thought  I  should  | 
never  get  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  Cornhill  or  St  Paul’s 
Churchyfird.  So,  payings  for  a  bundle  of  crackers,  hard 
enough  to  crack  the  teeth  of  an  elephant,  I  consigned  them 
to  my  servant,  and  was  hurrying  away  from  the  shop,  when 
I  was  shot  on  the  left  cheek,  and  covered  with  a  shower  of 
froth,  by  the  explosion  of  a  bottle  of  ‘  Whitbread’s  entire,’ 
the  pride  of  the  counter,  and  the  boast  of  its  owner. 

“  Annoyed  beyond  measure,  1  was  h;istening  home,  to 
cleanse  myself  of  the  stain  and  the  odour  of  this  esseiice  of 
aloes,  liquorice,  and  cocculus  indicus,  when  passing  along 
the  arcade,  a  perfumer’s  shop  caught  the  most  acute  of  ail 
my  senses.  1  never  in  my  life  was  more  in  want  of  some¬ 
thing  to  ‘  sweeten  my  Imagination’  \vithal,  so  I  hurried  in. 
One  has  always  a  long  list  of  wants  on  a  first  arrival  at 
Paris,  that  renders  any  and  every  shop  a  station,  where  a 
franc  may  be  dropped,  or  a  petit  ecu  offered  with  advantage. 

I  therefore  pro)mre<l  to  ‘  air  my  vocabulary*  in  my  best 
Paris  accent,  with  all  the  classic  names  of  caxix,  essences, 
and  extraits  ;  but  before  I  could  make  known  a  single  want, 
the  master  of  the  shop  pushed  forward  divers  pint  bottles  of 
evident  English  manufacture,  interrupting  me  with,  ‘  Oui, 
Old,  madamc,  jentends  !  voila  tout  ce  (ju'il  vous  faut,  de 
lavender- vat  re  de  Monsieur  Gattie,  de  honey-vatre  premiere 
qualite,  de  essence  of  burgamot,  de  lief  his  vinaigre,  and  de 
yimhor  soap  f^'Aud,  addressing  a  young  woman,  who  was 
tossing  over  a  box  of  English  fans  and  silk  handkerchiefs, 
with  O’Connell’s  handsome  Irish  face  glowing  in  the  cen¬ 
tre, — ‘  Ecoutez,  chere  ainie^  he  said,  ‘  show  madame  the 
He^zenCs  vash~ball,  de  Hunt’s  blacking,  de  fish-sauce,  and 
the  pill  anti-bilieux,' 

“  I  heard  no  more,  but  gathering  up  my  purse  and  reti- 
cule,  quitted  the  shop  in  a  fever  of  disappointment,  which 
all  the  patent  pills  it  contained  couhl  not  cure.  On  reach¬ 
ing  home,  I  found  a  little  basket  lying  on  the  table  of  the 
anteroom,  labelled  with  a  card,  and  an  English  livery-ser- 
waiting  for  a  receipt.  The  card  ran  thus  :  ‘  Mr  — ’s 

best  compliments  to  Sir  C.  M.,  with  a  flask  of - genuine 

potteen  /*  This  wjts  too  much  !** 

The  great  Careme  is  dashed  off  with  «a  lively  and  feli- 
cdoiis  pen.  His  character  is  individual!  v,  but  not  gene- 
ricallyj  new : 

Nothing  of  the  works,  nothing  of  the  story  of  Caroine, 
atT  to  me.  1  was  aware  that  he  was  the  descend- 

th  V  humous  French  chef  of  the  infallible  kitchen  of 
e  Vatican,  who,  under  Leo  the  Tenth,  receiv(Hl  his  brevet 
of  immorUility  (it  is  as  well  it  was  not  his  canonization) 
or  a  soupc  inaigre,  wdiich  he  invented  for  his  holiness, 
unrig  a  black  Lent,  and  from  Avhich  he  derived  his  name 
0  Jean  de  Careme,  or  Jack  of  Lent.  I  knew  also,  that, 
to  a  splendid  inheritance  of  the  family  organization, 
areme  had,  at  an  early  age,  exhibited  the  genius  of  his 
Jinc^tor,  Avhich  broke  forth  in  a  sauce  piquante,  still 
. fiis  name,  and  peculiarly  applic^ible  to  fast  dinners, 
for  he  had  made  his  probation  under  one  of  the  most 
rotisseurs  of  his  time,  he  became  the  clove  of  the 
Monsieur  Richaut,  ^ fame ux  saucier  de  lamaison 
0  Coade,*  with  whom,  to  use  his  own  woi’ds,  he  studied 
of  sauces.  When  jierfected  in  this  high  branch  | 

I  he  passed  into  the  classes  of  Monsieur  Asne,  | 

**i‘''5*trred  ‘  les  belles  parties  des  froids,*  and  the  | 
of  ^  perhaps,  and  the  most  exquisite,  of  the  results  ' 

gastronomy.  He  is  said,  likewise,  to  have  | 
Vi*  '  with  Inelegance  moderneiw  office  oi  the  Bourbon  i 
under  Robert  L’ainc,  1 


“  The  disciple  of  so  many  masters  had  scarcely  received 
his  diploma,  and  taken  the  professor’s  chair,  when  his  repu¬ 
tation  became  European.  The  Admirable  Crichton  of  the 
kitchen  was  sought  by  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  Continent ; 
and,  like  Titian,  he  refused  some  regal,  and  some  imperial 
invitations,  to  p.reside  in  foreign  lands,  over  the  art  in  which 
he  excelled  in  his  own.  He  declined,  among  other  offers, 
those  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ;  and  though  repeated  so¬ 
licitations  induced  him  to  undertake  the  administration  of 
the  table  of  George  the  Fourth  of  England,  (then  Regent,) 
he  remained  but  eight  months  in  liis  service.  The  motives 
of  his  return  to  F ranee  were  purely  patriotic  and  national. 

‘  Mon  ame  tout  Francais,'  he  says,  ‘  iie  pent  vivre  qu^en 
France,' 

“  It  was  his  peculiar  good  fortune  to  find  in  France  a 
service  which  reconciled  his  interests  wdth  his  patriotism, 
and  which  retained  him  in  the  only  spot  dear  to  his  affec¬ 
tions,  and  w’orthy  of  his  genius.  He  became  the  chef  of 
Alonsieur  le  Baron  de  Rothschild,  at  a  salary  beyond  what 
any  sovereign  in  Europe  might  be  able  to  pay,  even  though 
assisted  by  Alonsieur  Rothschild ;  without  whose  aid  so 
many  sovereigns  would  scarcely  have  been  able  to  keep 
cooks  at  all. 

“  We  happened  to  have  with  us  two  noted  Amphitryons, 
(English  and  French,)  when  a  dinner  invitation  from 
Alonsieur  and  Aladame  de  Rothschild  was  brought  in  by 
the  servant.  ‘  Q,uel  bonheur  !'  exclaimed  my  French  friend, 
as  I  read  aloud.  ‘  You  are  going  to  dine  at  the  first  table  in 
I  Fnince; — in  Europe!  You  are  going  to  judge,  from  your 
i»wn  personal  experience,  of  the  genius  of  Careme.’—*  In 
England,’  said  my  British  Apicius,  *  1  remember  immense 
prices  being  given  for  his  second-hand  pates,  after  they  had 
made  their  appearance  at  the  Regent’s  table.’ 

“  It  was  on  a  lovely  July  evening  that  we  set  forth,  by 
the  Champs  Eh/sees,  on  our  dinner  visit  to  the  Chateau  de 
Eoulogne,  the  beautiful  villa  of  Al.  de  Rothschihi.  A 
large  society  of  distinguished  jiersons,  of  all  nations,  intro¬ 
duced  a  very  desultory  and  amusing  conversation  during 
that  inauvais  quarte  d'heure  which  precedes  the  dinner. 
Still,  while  talking  to  Gerard,  and  expecting  Rossini,  the 
immortal  Careme  was  not  the  less  uppermost  in  my  mind. 
Gerard  was  my  old  friend,  Rossini  my  old  accjuaintance  ; 
but  I  \vas  already  acquainted  wdth  their  "works.  Of  the 
works  of  Careme  I  had  yet  no  experience.  I  had  yet  to 
judge — in  his  own  words— of  those  ameliorations  in  his 
art,  produced  by  the  intellectual  faculties  of  a  renowned 
practitioner.  ’  1  did  not  hear  the  announce  of  *  Madamc  est 

servie*  without  emotion. 

“  To  do  justice  to  the  science  and  research  of  a  dinner  so 
served,  would  require  a  knowledge  of  the  art  equal  to  that 
which  produced  it.  Its  character,  however,  was,  that  it 
was  in  season,  that  it  was  up  to  its  time,  that  it  was  in  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  that  there  was  no  perruque  in  its  compo¬ 
sition,  no  trace  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  in  a  single 
dish ;  no  high-spiced  sauces,  no  dark-brown  gravies,  no 
fiavour  of  c^iyeniie  and  allspice,  no  tincture  of  catsup  and 
walnut  pickle,  no  visible  Jigency  of  those  vulgar  elements  of 
cookery  of  the  good  old  times— fire  and  water.  Distillations 
of  the  most  delicate  viands,  extracted  in  ‘silver  dews,*  with 
chemical  precision, 

‘  On  tepid  clouds  of  rising  steam,* 
formed  i\\Q  fond  of  all.  The  mayonese  was  fried  in  ice— 
(like  Ninon’s  description  of  Sevigne’s  heart)— and  the  tem¬ 
pered  chill  of  the  plombiere — (which  held  the  place  of  the 
eternal /bndcs  and  souj/lets  of  our  English  tables)— antici¬ 
pated  the  stronger  shock,  and  broke  it,  of  the  exquisite 
avalanche,  which,  with  the  hue  and  odour  of  fresh-gathered 
nectarines,  siitisfied  every  sense,  and  dissipated  every  coarser 
flavour.  With  less  genius  than  went  to  the  composition  ot 
this  dinner,  men  have  written  epic  poems. 

“  As  I  w.as  seated  next  to  AL  Rothschild,  I  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  insinuate,  after  the  soup,  (for  who  could  utter  a 
word  before?)  that  I  was  not  wholly  unworthy  of  a  place 
at  a  table  served  by  Careme  ;  that  I  was  already  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  merits  of  the  man  who  had  first  declared 
against  ‘  la  cuisine  epice($  et  aromatis^e;’  and  that  although 
I  had  been  accused  of  a  tendency  towards  the  bonnet  rouge, 
my  true  vocation  was  the  bonnet  blanc,  I  had,  I  said,  long 
goute  les  ouvrages  de  Monsieur  Careme  theoretically;  and 
that  now  a  practical  acquaintance  with  them  filled  me  with 
a  still  higher  admiration  for  his  unrivalled  talents.  ‘  / 

bicn,'  siiid  Monsieur  Rothschild,  laughing,  ‘  he,  on  his  side, 
has  also  relished  your  works ;  and  here  is  a  proot  ut  it.*  ^ 

“  I  really  blush,  like  Sterne’s  accusing  spirit,  as  I  give 
in  the  fact ;  but  be  qiointed  to  a  column  ot  the  most  inge- 
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iiious  confectionery  arciiilecture,  on  wliich  my  name  was 
inscribed  in  spun  sugar  !  My  name  written  in  sugar  I  Ye 
Quarterlies  and  Blackwoods,  and  tn  Bnile,  false  and  faith¬ 
less  Westminster! — ye  who  have  never  traced  my  ])ro- 
scribcd  name  but  in  gall,— think  of  ‘  Lady  Morgan  ’  in 
sugar ;  and  that,  too,  at  a  table  surrounded  by  some  of  the 
great  supporters  of  the  Holy  Alliance  !— 1/(?  n'en  revenais 
pas  / 

“  All  I  could  do  under  my  triumphant  emotion,  I  did. 
I  begged  to  be  intro<luced  to  the  celebrated  and  flattering 
artist,  and  promised,  should  I  ever  again  trouble  the  public 
with  my  idleness,  to  devote  a  tributary  page  to  his  genius, 
and  to  my  sense  of  his  merits,  literary  and  culinary. 
Car^me  was  sent  for  after  coffee,  and  was  presented  to  me 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  chateau  by  his  master.  He  was  a 
well-bred  gentleman,  perfectly  free  from  pedantry,  and, 
when  we  had  mutually  complimented  each  other,  he  bowed 
himself  out,  and  got  into  his  carriage,  which  was  waiting 
to  take  him  to  Paris.” 

Of  all  the  tributes  paid  to  Lady  Morgan’s  talents 
during  her  late  visit  to  France,  this  strikes  us  as  decidedly 
the  most  delicate  and  appropriate.  The  mawkish  sweet¬ 
ness  of  the  sugar,  rendered  unwholesome  (as  all  comfits 
are)  by  the  colouring  matter,  and  the  filigree  nature  of 
the  structure,  are  most  happily  emblematic  of  her  genius. 
The  names  of  Careme  and  Morgan  will  now  descend  the 
stream  of  time  together, 

“  Like  Juno’s  geese,  link’d,  and  inseparable.” 

There  is  a  portrait  of  Lady  Morgan  prefixed  to  this 
work.  Were  we  to  make  any  remarks  upon  the  features, 
there  would  be  an  immediate  outcry  about  “  unjustifiable 
personality.”  And  yet  we  cannot  for  our  lives  see  why 
an  author  should  be  more  exempt  from  criticism  of  a 
published  face,  than  of  a  published  opinion. 


MilUary  Heminiscences ;  Extracted  from  a  Journal  of 
nearly  Forty  Years'  Active  Service  in  the  East  Indies. 
By  Colonel  James  Welsh,  of  the  Madras  Fstahlish- 
ment.  In  two  volumes,  8vo.  Pp.  3.ji,  317.  London. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1830. 

The  object  of  the  author,  in  publishing  this  >vork,  he 
hcTS  well  expressed  in  its  concluding  paragraph,  which, 
although  it  be  rather  an  Irish  way  of  beginning  a  review, 
we  here  quote : 

“  If  I  have  anywhere  inadvertently  introduced  my  own 
history,  I  must  plead  in  excuse  the  jirivatc  nature  of  the 
materials  from  which  this  book  has  actually  been  compiled, 
without  any  kind  of  assistance  fi'om  men  <n*  books,  in  the 
cx>ui*se  of  a  few  months ;  and  the  anxiety  by  which  I  have 
been  impelled,  since  landing,  to  give  immediate  publicity  to 
a  plain  and  unpremeditated  narrative,  although  entirely  free 
from  politics,  at  the  moment  when  our  eastern  possessions 
are  made  the  subject  of  general  enquiry  and  animadversion. 
The  more  espccibjly  when  so  many  disappointed  and  inte¬ 
rested  individuals  are  misleading  the  minds  of  the  ])uhlic, 
on  a  question  of  such  vital  importance,  not  merely  to  that 
Company,  which  has  so  long,  so  judiciously,  and  so  exclu- 
sively,  managed  those  valuable  possessions,  but  to  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  inhabitants,  now  happy  under  their  just,  concilia¬ 
ting,  and  liberal  control,  w  ho  would  so  materially  sulfer 
by  any  change  of  masters ;  and,  I  think  I  may  confidently 
venture  to  add,  to  the  nation  at  large.  I  am  no  partisan, 
and  I  believe  few  of  my  fellow- S4»r van ts  in  India  have  had  j 
h^ss  reason  to  l)e  individually  pleased  with  the  treatment  j 
they  have  experienc>ed,  in  a  long  period  of,  I  trust,  faithl'ul  ! 
and  zealous,  if  not  distinguished  service ;  but  I  cannot,  on 
that  account,  withhold  my  U^stimonv  to  the  general  sound  ! 
IKjlicy  and  justice  with  w'hich  that  Body  has  socompletly  ! 
subjugated,  and  continues  to  rule,  a  territory  as  diversified 
in  its  interests,  as  it  is  almost  unlimited  in  its  extent.”  ! 

He  has  kept  his  word  ;  for  although  he  narrates  but  ' 
little  that  did  not  fall  under  his  own  immediate  observa-  > 
tion,  he  d<»es  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  are  never  ' 
obtrusively  reminded  of  his  personality.  Yet,  ('olonel 
Welsh  has  served  wdth  distinction  in  the  Indian  armv. 
It  was  he  who  suggested,  in  180J1,  the  carrying  of  the 
Arambooly  lines  by  a  coup  Jc  main ;  and  it  was  he  who 


afterwards,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  carried  the  <]a. 
ring  project  into  execution.  In  1812,  he,  at  considerable 
hazard,  introduced  a  new  system  of  drill  into  his  regi. 
merit,  (the  first  battalion  of  the  thir*d  native  infantry,) 
training  it  as  a  light  infantry  corps.  Sir  Samuel  Auchinuty 
having  consented  to  review  IMajor  Welsh’s  men,  upon 
wdiom  the  title  of  the  Fallarncottah  Light  Infantry  was 
afterw  ards  bestowed,  was  so  convinced  of  the  utility  of  the 
system,  that  he  immediately  established  four  battalions  of 
that  kind  of  troops.  The  honour,  ther^efor’e,  of  having 
given  to  the  Madras  army  this  additional  and  invaluable 
arm  justly  belongs  to  our  author*.  Many  other  instances 
might  be  stated  of  good  and  soldier-like  service  done  by 
him,  between  the  years  1790  and  1829,  for,  during  the 
whole  of  that  long  period,  he  was  almost  constantly  in 
the  field,  but  the  few  which  we  have  selected  seem  to  us 
the  most  important. 

Colonel  Welsh’s  Reminiscences  are  told  in  the  style  of 
a  man  who  has  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  tui'iiing 
of  periods  ;  but  in  our  eyes,  they  derive  a  stamp  of  au¬ 
thenticity  from  their  Avant  of  polish,  which  amply  corii- 
jiensates  for  any  occasional  roughness.  They  consist  of 
detached  sketches  of  the  country  and  inhabitants  of  India, 
both  native  and  European,  executed,  in  general,  after  a 
most  graphic  fashion.  But  thew'ork  has  this  dr’awback, 
that  fi’om  the  author’s  extreme  anxiety  to  relate  nothing 
that  he  did  not  W’itness,  there  is  a  Avarit  of  continuity 
and  connexion  in  the  view  that  it  gives  of  Indian  affair’s. 
To  those  who  have  not  studied  very  minutely  the  modern 
history  of  our  Eastern  dominions,  the  Colonel’s  nari’ative 
must  frequently  appear  disjointed  and  tedious.  3'hose, 
it  is  true,  who  are  more  at  home  in  the  subject,  will 
knoAV  exactly  where  to  dovetail  his  information  into  the 
great  body  Ave  already  possess,  and  to  such,  the  very 
abruptness  of  Avdiich  Ave  are  complaining,  Avill  be  avpI- 
come,  as  an  additional  Avarrant  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
facts  narrated  ;  but  a  Avork  published  for  the  purpose 
stated  by  the  author  in  the  passage  Ave  have  quoted  above, 
ought  to  haA’e  been  so  arranged,  as  to  stand  a  chance  ol 
being  palatable  to  all. 

To  us  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  AVork  is  the 
extent  and  accuracy  of  the  information  it  conveys  respect¬ 
ing  the  passes  and  liill-forts  of  central  India,  and  the  na- 
tiA*e  army.  The  attempt  Avould  be  vain  to  convey  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  former  subject  to  our  readers,  unless 
AA'e  could  transfer  to  our  columns  the  numerous  sketches 
and  plans  Avith  Avhich  our  author  has  illustrated  his  state¬ 
ments.  'riie  latter  is  a  more  tractable  subject.  Colonel 
Welsh  says  early  in  his  first ’a’oI nine  : 

“  I  may  as  Avell,  in  a  few  Avords,  introduce  to  the  readers 
acquaintance 

THE  comtany’s  native  army  ; 

which,  being  composed  of  five  distinct  castes,  or  classes,  ot 
men,  difi’ering  most  essentially  in  manners,  in  religion,  and 
in  customs  ;  Avho  never  unite,  even  at  a  meal,  or  in  i**i**’“ 
riage  ;  the  discipline  and  harmony,  Avhich  have  ever  <listin- 
guished  those  native  forces,  are  truly  Avonderful — the  more 
especially,  AA’hen  the  bigotry  of  one  class,  and  the  supersti¬ 
tious  prejudices  of  three  others,  are  taken  into  consideration. 
But,  in  order  to  render  these  remarks  intelligible  to  tho«‘ 
who  have  neA’er  visited  India,  it  may  be  as  AV’ell  to  describe 
the  different  castes  abov'e  alluded  to. 

“  First,  the  Mussulman,  of  AA’hom  at  least  one-third  o 
the  army  is  composed.  The  class  is  again  subdividtsl  into 
four  particular  sects;  viz.  the  Sheik,  the  Syed,  the  ]Mogm» 
and  the  Futham,  or  Fattan  as  they  are  usually  cidlei  • 
They  are  genendly  braA’e,  enterprising,  and  intelligent ;  » 

upon  the  Avhole,  being  free  from  religious  prejudices,  make 
excellent  soldier's. 

“  Second,  the  liajahpoot,  or  descenilants  of  the  ancien 
Rajahs,  the  highest  caste  of  Hindoos  ;  a  race  not  yei'A  uu- 
merous,  but  extremely  si’rupulous ;  and,  when  their 
dices  are  humoured,  the  bravest  and  most  deA’oted  Mibliei’s, 
far  surpassing  all  the  other  natives,  in  a  romantic,  but  some¬ 
times  mistaken,  notion  of  honour. 

“  Third,  the  Telinga,  or  Gentoo,  a  race  of  Hindoos  ge 
ncrally  remarkable  for  mildness  of  disposition  RitJ  cleauu 
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UPSS  of  person ;  obedient  and  faithful,  but  not  very  intelli- 
Lit  or  enterprising  soldiers. 

®  o  Fourth,  the  Tamoul,  or  Malabar;  similar  to  the 

^^‘‘^Fiftb,  tlie  Pariah,  or  Dhire,  as  they  are  called  in  the 
armv.  ^  latter  class,  poor  Chovvry  jVIootoo,  brave,  ac¬ 
tive,*  and  attached,  as  they  were,  to  their  ofiicers  iind  the 
service,  with  a  few  European  failint(s,  such  as  dram-drink- 
in(r,  and  eating  unclean  meats,  &c.,  have  of  late  years  been 
excluded  fnnn  the  line,  in  order  the  more  fully  to  conciliate 
the  higher  classes  ;  who,  however  they  may  ditfer  from  each 
other  in  nianyi»oints,  are  all  united  in  considering  any  mix¬ 
ture  with  these  as  a  contamination.  They  are  now  enlisted 
only  in  the  pioneers,  and  as  artillery  and  tent  lascars.  The 
former  corps,  one  of  the  most  useful  in  the  army,  is  com- 
))0sed  almost  entirely  of  this  degraded  class,  than  whom, 
there  exists  not  in  all  India,  a  braver,  more  efficient,  or 
zealous  body  of  troops.  1  beg  it  to  be  understood,  however, 
that  though  the  preceding  remarks  are  intended,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  for  the  iVIadras  native  army,  yet  they  are  almost 
equally  applicable  to  those  of  the  two  other  Presidencies.” 

We  may  add,  that  the  native  forces  of  the  Madras  esta¬ 
blishment  amount  at  present  to  eight  regiments  of  cavalry, 
Hud  fifty-two  of  infantry,  <*ompletely  and  jiermanently 
officered.  These  troops  are  the  most  orderly,  tractable, 
and  willing  soldiers  in  the  world  ;  and  their  iliscipline  is 
not  behind  that  even  of  the  king’s  regiments.  A  friernl 
of  ours  who  knew  them  long  and  intimately,  still  loves  to 
dwell  upon  the  unflinching  manner  in  which  a  line  of 
them  cross  bayonets  with  the  enemy.  Put  an  anecdote 
told  by  our  author  will  serve  best  to  illustrate  the  spirit 
by  which  they  are  animated  ; 

‘‘  Hoosein  Cawn,  the  subalidar  of  my  company,  a  young 
man  of  a  respectable  family  at  Madras,  who  was  raised  at 
once  to  the  rank  he  held,  by  bringing  two  hundred  recruits 
for  a  new  regiment,  had  been  but  lately  transferred  to  our 
corps,  and  was  therefore  eyed  with  considerable  jealousy  by 
the  native  officers  in  general,  as  a  young  upstart,  who  had 
seen  no  service.  Fully  aware  of  this  feeling,  he  was  the 
more  zealous  in  the  performance  of  every  duty,  and  fre- 
<{ueiitly  entreated  me  to  keep  an  eye  upon  him  in  action, 
and  report  his  conduct  accordingly.  I  had  previously  been 
detached  with  him  for  some  months,  and  therefore  became 
completely  acfpiaintcd  with  his  character,  which  being  most 
exemjdary,  induced  me  to  more  frieinlly  intercourse  than  is 
general  between  Fhiropean  and  native  officers,  and  we  had 
<>ccasionally  beguiled  a  wet  and  tedious  evening  with  a  game 
of  chess.  This  morning,  on  the  march,  he  had  again  re¬ 
minded  me  of  my  promise;  hut  being  suddenly  called  to 
lead  the  corps,  by  my  commanding  ofiicer  putting  himself 
iit  the  head  of  the  Fniro])eans,  we  were  separated  to  some 
distance.  1  had,  however,  scarcely  reached  the  top  of  the 
ladder,  when  I  heard  a  voice  behind  me,  calling  out,  ‘  Oh, 
remember  your  promise !’  ;md  looking  round,  1  per¬ 
ceived  my  little  friernl  at  my  heels,  he  having  contrived  to 
^1‘ainble  through  the  crowd,  in  his  eagerness  to  perform 
some  signal  service.  The  words  were  scarcely  s]u»ken  be- 
jore  a  cannon-shot  from  the  fort  fra(;tn red  his  thigh,  and 
*ioke  the  ladder.  1  got  off,  hut  he  fell,  and  was  carried 
mtothe  hospital,  wliere  he  died  a  few  days  afterwards.” 

^he  Colonel’s  attention  was  not,  however,  confined  to 
such  of  the  natives  as  had  been  manufactured  by  all- 
imverful  discipline,  into  something  nearly  resembling 
^uroj)eaii  soldiers.  AVherever  he  was  sent,  it  was  a 
joaUer  ol  anxiety  with  him  to  study  and  conciliate  the 
n  abitants.  To  this  praiseworthy  disposition  we  are 
ebted  tor  many  interesting  details  of  the  habits  and 
uracters  of  the  native  princes,  and  of  the  social  and  do- 
^uestic  arrangements  of  their  subjects.  The  following 
selected  as  an  example,  partly  because  <if 
^  c  udicrous  picture  it  gives  of  the  excessive  rigour  with 
'  the  natives  of  Malabar  act  up  to  their  notions  of 
and  partly  because  it  conveys  a  pretty  fair  notion 
ot  the  peculiarities  of  the  author’s  style.  His 
an!!  k  ®'’*‘^ently  more  accustomed  to  finger  the  bridle  i 
^  ^»*oadsword  than  the  pen.  i 

fliirt  dared  not  approach  within  ' 

l*<Hi!*^^.^  ^  nairo;  ami,  of  coarse,  could  not  enter  his  | 

*'^**  ^^*^^‘Fany  of  the  interior  sects  come  within  forty 
^  fifty-three  feet  of  a  iiaire.  Indeed,  so 

®  was  the  power  of  the  superior  caste  over  the  iiife- 


I  rior,  that  a  naire,  meeting  one  of  them  on  a  road,  was 
!  authorized  to  cut  him  down,  if  he  encroached  on  the  csta- 
'  blished  distance.  A  long  intercourse  with  F^uropeans  has, 

I  however,  very  materially  softened  these  regulations,  and 
1  no  man  dare  attack  the  life  of  another,  however  inferior  ; 

hut  the  feeling  is  still  alive,  and  at  times  discovers  itself  in 
'  tlie  most  annoying  manner.  F'or  instance,  I  was  sitting 
I  at  my  window,  one  morning,  at  Calicut,  when  a  man  of 
1  one  of  the  three  inferior  castes,  I  cannot  distinguish  them 
i  entered  the  public  road,  close  to  my  house,  which 

j  might  be  about  twenty  feet  broad,  with  hedges  on  both 
I  sides,  and  was  several  times  forced  to  return  again,  on 
perceiving  a  superior  approaching  from  the  other  end.  I 
ought,  however,  to  premise,  that  all  these  inferiors,  when 
turning  a  corner,  are  now  obliged  to  howl  in  a  most  un- 
jileasant  manner,  to  warn  the  superiors  of  their  sudden 
approach,  and  jireveiit  contamination;  and  this  unfortunate 
individual  did  certainly  howl  to  such  purpose,  that  he  at¬ 
tracted  my  attention  to  a  scene  as  novel  as  it  was  ludicrous. 
After  some  minutes  wasted  in  fruitless  attempts  to  run  to 
the  other  end,  he  seemed  all  at  once  determined  to  make 
good  his  passage,  and  had  actually  reached  the  centre  of  the 
line,  it  being  about  one-hundred  yards,  without  any  turning 
or  cross-road — tlie  most  convenient  for  these  kind  of  gentry 
— when  a  nairchee,  or  female  naire,  met,  and  called  out  to 
him  to  abscond.  He  turned  to  ily,  but  found  himself  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  teer.  Thus  placed  between  two  fires,  lie  ap¬ 
peared  to  weaver  in  doubtful  meditation,  when,  all  at  once, 
raising  his  voice  to  an  extra  pitch,  he  told  the  teer  to  make  . 
xvay  for  the  smiling  beauty,  or  he  should  run  over  and 
jiollute  liiin  in  his  retreat.  1  must  own,  I  was  first  at  a 
loss  to  guess  how  the  struggle  would  terminate,  hut,  on 
farther  consideration,  my  mind  conlirmed  his  decision ;  . 
and  the  teer,  after  some  short  expostulation,  was  fain  to 
make  way  for  both.  Had  these  two  come  to  an  op^Kisite 
decision,  a  more  extraordinary  breach  of  their  established 
eticpiette  must  have  been  the  result,  by  the  wife  of  the 
highest  caste  making  way  for  two  of  her  inferiors  at  once  ; 
j  for  she  xvould  have  instantly  scampered  off,  to  avoid  conta- 
j  mination  Irom  either ;  and  it  would  probably  have  ended 
I  in  something  very  unpleasant,  fiom  the  extreme  haughty 
spirit  of  this  line  race  of  heathens,  who  might  not  at  the 
moment  have  weighed  or  considered  the  consequences  of 
taking  the  law  in  tlieir  own  hands,  instead  of  applying  to 
Jlritish  justice  for  absurd,  but  less  severe  and  summary  re¬ 
dress.  I’he  strange  procession  then  marched  off  in  regular 
array  ;  the  teer  in  front,  followed  by  the  puneer  at  forty 
feet  distance,  and  the  nairchee  bringing  up  the  rear,  fifty- 
three  feet  behind  him.  Had  this  party  been  met  by  a 
single  naire,  on  their  retrograde  route,  I  am  really  at  a  loss 
to  guess  how  it  would  have  terminated  ;  that  no  such  un- 
I  toward  misfortune  befell  them  was  evident,  by  the  almost 
!  iininedijite  re-ajipearancc  of  the  indefatigable  puneer,  who, 
bellowing  out  lustily  as  he  turned  the  corner  near  my 
house,  dashed  on  at  a  furious  rate,  and  at  last  disappeared' 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  lane.” 

We  need  scarcely  repeat,  what  we  have  occasion  to  say 
every  time  wc  notice  a  work  upon  India,  that  one  great 
cliurm  about  the  narrative  of  every  traveller  in  that 
country,  is  derived  from  the  inagnilicent  scale  upon  which 
natui’e  there  carries  on  her  operations.  We  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  more  magnificent  pictures,  than  are  constantly  un¬ 
folding  themselves  as  we  accompany  our  author  through 
the  wild  and  fantastic  defiles  of  the  Ghauts.  13ut  in 
tropical  regions,  the  wilderness  is  not,  as  with  us,  the  re¬ 
gion  of  sterility.  In  these  genial  climates,  beauty  clings 
with  a  close  and  never-failing  embrace  to  the  very  bosom 
of  tlanger.  Life,  too,  is  more  intense  than  in  the  north  ; 
more  fierce,  it  is  true,  when  excited,  but  also  more  deli¬ 
cately  susceptible  of  ]deasiire.  Colonel  Welsh  is  a  great 
spoj’tsman,  and  his  adventures  have  not  unfrequently  re¬ 
minded  ns  (by  the  force  of  contrast)  of  Mr  Lloyd’s 
Noi-thern  Field  Sports.  The  active  and  beautiful  tiger 
does  not  differ  more  from  the  lumpish  hear,  than  do  the 
accompaniments  under  which  they  are  found.  In  the 
north,  the  earth  lies  torpid  and  ice-honnd  ;  even  in  the 
heat  and  excitation  of  the  chase,  oiir  feet  falls  noiselessly 
upon  the  universal  covering  of  snow,  lint  we  follow  the 
tiger  Ihrongli  a  vegetation,  whose  luxniiaiice  is  such  that 
we  can  almost  fancy  wc  see  it  growing,  and  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  tornadoes,  compared  with  which,  his  mils- 
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cular  power,  eager  howl,  and  lightning  spring,  are  a  mere 
joke.  Our  last  quotation  from  the  work  before  us  shall 
be  an  adventure  with  a  tiger  : 

We  had  not  been  many  days  at  this  place  before  word 
was  brought  me,  while  sitting  at  tiffin,  that  a  tiger  had 
just  been  seen  very  near  our  residence.  Five  of  us  being 
together  at  the  moment,  of  whom  all  but  myself  are  now 
no  more,  we  agreed  to  attack  him  with  our  fowling-pieces, 
without  any  sepoys ;  and  out  we  sallied.  We  traced  the 
monster— a  larire  panther — to  a  small  rocky  hill  under  the 
eastern  side  of  Nundydroog  ;  and,  having  lent  my  double- 
barrel  to  Lieutenant  Dawson,  I  took  a  single  gun,  and 
made  one  of  my  servants  carry  a  hog  spear.  We  got  one 
glimpse  of  the  beast  ascending  the  hill ;  and,  pushing  iip 
different  waj’-s  to  meet  him  on  the  top.  Lieutenant  Dawson 
and  myself,  with  my  servant,  Syed  Oosmaun,  reached  a 
rock  on  the  very  summit,  which  was  barely  sufficient  for 
us  to  stand  on,  with  a  large  chasm  on  one  side,  where  it 
had  been  severed,  most  likely  by  lightning,  from  a  similar 
fragment;  whilst  on  the  opposite  side  was  a  perpendicular 
precipice.  My  boy,  leaning  forward  to  look  down  the 
chasm,  told  me,  ‘  he  was  sure  that  the  animal  was  there.* 
The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth,  ere  a  roar,  that 
nearly  petrified  us,  was  accompanied  by  a  spring.  The  poor 
fellow  had  hardly  time  to  turn  bis  body  half  round  towards 
us,  Avhen  he  receiveil  a  blow  that  laid  him  flat,  and  hurled 
him  several  feet  down  the  chasm  ;  but,  by  good  luck,  across 
a  naiTow  aperture.  1  fired  at  the  same  instant ;  and,  when 
they  had  both  disappeared,  I^ieutenant  Dawson  fired  both 
barrels,  by  good  luck  without  effect,  for  the  panther,  per¬ 
forated  by  my  liall,  had  fallen  undermost,  and  disappeared 
down  the  entire  chasm.  All  this  was  but  the  work  of  a 
moment ;  and  we  found  poor  Syed  Oosmaun,  who  declared 
I  had  killed  the  beast  at  the  instant  he  received  the  blow,  as 
yellow  as  saffron,  with  a  fearful  gash,  seven  inches  asunder, 
4m  his  right  shoulder,  the  marks  of  the  pantlier’s  delicate 
digits,  of  which  I  had  considerable  difficulty  to  cure  him 
afterwards.  The  creature  w^as  seen  no  more,  dead  or  alive ; 
and  we  returned  home,  exhausted  by  the  exertions  we  had 
made  to  little  puipose.’* 

•  Colonel  Welsh  is  equally  at  home  in  the  battle  and  the 
hunting-field ;  and  this  has  been  the  cause  of  no  small 
hesitation  on  our  part,  while  determining  wdiere  it  were 
best  to  ]dace  him,  so  as  not  to  derange  the  symmetry  of 
our  library.  After  mature  deliberation,  we  have  stuck 
him,  at  the  junction  of  two  shelves,  between  Captain 
Kincaid  and  Mr  Lloyd.  If  this  situation  do  not  please 
him,  we  are  quite  at  a  non  plnsy  and  must,  in  utter  de¬ 
spair,  set  him  down  beside  Miss  Hannah  More. 


The  Bride  of  Sicily  :  a  Dramatic  Poem,  Dy  Harriet 
Downing.  8vo.  Pp.  105.  London.  Hurst, 
Chance,  and  Co.  1830. 

This  is  a  tale  of  love,  and  yet  we  feel  much  inclined 
to  characterise  it  in  the  words  of  honest  Nick  Bottom  : 

This  is  ^Jrc/e.s’ vein,  a  tyrant’s  vein  ;  a  lover  is  more 
4!ondormg.**  We  select  a  few  of  the  tit -bits  for  the  edi- 
lication  of  our  readers : 

“  Oh  !  I  could  scourge  with  cords  my  erring  fancy. 
For  having  fix’d  its  young  hopes  so  intensely 
On  one  who  could  not  breathe  responsive  passion.” 

What !— shall  I  feast  my  eye,  like  fiend  of  Hell, 

On  quivering  limbs,  on  parting  life’s  convulsions  ? 

Is  this  a  banquet  for  the  immortal  soul, 

To  gorge  itself  on  human  blood  like  Vampire?” 

“I  have  not  sworn  to  love  the  Lord  Alberto ; 

Nor  need  be  care  if  that  my  love  lack  measure ; 

He  has  enough,  methiiiks,  in  this  our  Sicily, 

Might  make  a  flaming  beacon,  big  as  Etna, 

That  thither  mariners  should  steer  their  barks, 

And  wreck  them,  like  to  thee,  on  such  brave  island, 
Might  swell  them  into  greatness  in  an  hour.” 

^‘’Twas  evening,  Barto,  and  the  moon  did  wear 
Across  her  brow  a  hood  oi  violet  clouds.” 

Be  calm,  Rogero ; 

Lash  forth  these  sickly  and  unwholesome  thoughts ; 
Treat  them  as  reptiles,  whose  foul  slime  wouufbreed 


Ten  tbous;ind  imp-like  torturing  phantasies, 

Turning  the  healthful  region  of  the  mind 
Into  a  pest-house,  loathsome  and  unclean.” 

“  Since  she  is  gone,  I  will  not  tarry  here,— 

In  other  worlds,  she  said,  she  might  repay  me, 

I’ll  after  her  and  see.” 

[Z?aWo  stabs  himself,  and  dies. 

We  intended  to  subjoin  to  these  extracts  an  analysis 
of  the  plot  of  this  dramatic  poem,  hut  its  ravelled  thread 
has  fairly  baffled  our  ingenuity.  We  only  add,  that  the 
work  is  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex  in  a  prettily- 
turiied  paragraph,  which  tells  him  that  “  the  heroine  has 
one  strong  claim  on  the  interest  of  her  illustrious  patron, 
that  she  is  the  child  of  misfortune  and  that  the  author 
has  a  claim  “  equally  effective,  for  she  is  the  Widow  or  a 
Freemason.”  The  capitals  are  the  author’s,  not  ours. 


A  Glance  at  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Works  of  Liviny  Art¬ 
ists,  binder  the  Patronaye  of  the  Glasgow  Dilettanti 
Society,  By  CJcoffrey  Crayon,  jun.  Glasgow.  David 
Robertson.  1830. 

We  adverted  to  this  clever  little  work,  last  w’eek,  as  on 
the  eve  of  publication.  The  author’s  aim  is  to  co-operate 
with  the  Society  whose  history  is  narrated  in  his  pages, 
in  their  jiraiseworthy  attempt  to  awaken  a  discerning 
love  of  the  fine  arts  in  Glasgow.  He  writes  in  a  good 
spirit,  and  not  without  knowledge  of  his  subject,  although 
he  occasionally  vapours  a  little  about  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Vatican.  Where  the  general  feeling  of  a  Avork 
is  proper,  however,  we  do  not  like  to  cavil  at  triHes;  and 
Ave  Avish  to  part  Avith  our  Dilettante,  expressing  a  sincere 
esteem  for  his  talents  and  acquirements,  and  Avishing 
him  all  success  in  his  undertaking. 


Motional  Portrait  Gallery  of  Illustrious  and  Emineul 
Personages  of  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  with  Memoirs. 
By’^  William  Jerdan,  Esq.  Nos.  XII.  to  XVll. 
London.  Fisher,  Son,  and  Co.  1830. 

Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Wavcrlcy  Novels.  Parts 
IV,  and  V.  London.  Charles  Tilt.  1830. 

The  first  of  these  Avorks  continues  to  evince,  in  general, 
the  same  correct  taste  Avhich  AA’as  visible  in  its  earlier 
numbers.  Tried  by  any  very  high  standard,  it  might 
fall  short ;  but  this  Avould  he  unfair.  All  that  it  pre¬ 
tends  to  do  is,  to  present  us  with  three  respectable  por¬ 
traits  of  distinguished  characters,  together  Avith  a  short 
narratiAe  of  each,  for  three  shillings.  If  many  of  the 
plates  are  commonplace,  this  is  not  to  he  Avoiidered  at ; 
but  it  is  matter  of  Avoiider,  that  some  of  them — as  lor 
example,  the  likeness  of  Dr  T.  Young — should  be  AV’ell 
Avorth  the  price  of  tAV'o  or  three  numbers.  Still,  Ave 
could  Avish  that  the  “  eminent  personages”  Avere  occa¬ 
sionally  a  little  more  select,  and  that  Mr  Jerdan ’s  3Ie- 
moirs  had  occasionally  a  little  more  meaning. 

The  Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  WaA^erley  NoatIs 
ought  to  find  a  place  upon  every  drawing-room  table, 
Avhere  taste  and  luxury  are  united. 

The  Devil's  Progress;  A  Poem.  By  the  Editor  of  tnc 
“  Court  Journal.”  The  Illustrations  designed  by  I  • 
Seymour,  and  engraved  E\’ans  and  elch.  Lon¬ 
don.  Jyupton  Rell’e.  1830. 

The  Devil  is  becoming  rather  a  stale  joke  in  the  haiid^* 
of  our  caricaturists  and  A^ersifiers.  They  had  better  ta 
up  some  other  subject.  The  jokes  incidental  to  the  pr^ 
sent  piece  are  also,  most  of  them,  rather  out  at  elho"  • 
The  writer’s  forte,  avc  suspect,  lies  in  some  other  J*'** 
He  evinces  occasionally  considerable  force  of  *^*^^*^*1’ 
although  his  couplets  frequently  terminate  in  an  a 
and  unsatisfactory  manner.  But  his  sentiment  is 
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cidedly  false.  liini  cast  aside  the  twaddle  of  the 

circle  he  belongs  to,  and  think  and  speak  for  himself. — 
The  best  cut  is  that  which  represents  Satan  standing  on 
Canning’s  grave — there  is  true  sentiment  in  the  gloom 
about  the  person  of  the  fiend. 


The  Elements  of  Practical  Arithmetic  simplified:  Intended 
as  an  Introduction  to  the  Counlimj-house.  In  the  form 
of  Question  and  Answer,  I5y  C.  3Iorrison,  Account¬ 
ant,  Glasgow.  Edinburgh,  Stirling  and  Kenney. 
1830. 

The  ingenious  author  of  tliis  elementary  treatise, 
which  may  be  considered  as  an  introduction  to  his  sys¬ 
tem  of  practical  book-keeping,  has  laid  commercial  teach¬ 
ers  under  strong  obligations.  lie  has  compressed  within 
verv  narrow  limits,  all  the  rules  necessary  for  mercan- 
tile  practice.  He  has  also,  by  reducing  many  rules  given 
by  former  writers,  under  one  general  principle,  greatly 
facilitated  the  progress  of  the  tyro  in  commercial  arith¬ 
metic.  His  examples  and  exercises  are  in  general  deduced 
from  real  business.  In  short,  for  systematic  arrrangement, 
distinct  enunciation,  and  practical  utility,  we  know  of 
no  introduction  to  arithmetic  that  deserves  to  stand  be¬ 
fore  Mr  Morrison’s. 


The  Practical  Paher  and  Confeclioncfs  Assistant ;  being 
a  Comprehensive  View  of  evert/  thing  relative  to  the 
Baliing  of  Loaf  and  Fancy  Ilrvad^  on  both  the  Ancient 
and  Modern  Systems  ;  with  a  great  variety  of  Practical 
Receipts  in  Pastry,  Con  fectionary,  Candies,  Preserves, 
Cordials,  IT/rcs,  cVc.  liy  John  Turcan,  Baker.  Glas¬ 
gow.  W,  II.  ]M‘Phun.  1830. 

Verily,  Mr  Tiircan  is  the  greatest  prodigy  of  a  baker 
that  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  encounter.  He  is  equally 
at  home  in  the  details  of  the  kneading-trough,  the  re¬ 
searches  of  the  chemist,  or  the  enquiries  of  the  antiquary. 
He  dashes  off  receipts  for  the  manufacture  of  all  sorts  of 
bread  and  confections  ; — follows  the  moonlight  glimpses 
which  history  affords  of  his  profession,  even  to  the  cradle 
of  infant  society, — and  talks  scholarly  and  wisely  about 
carbonic  acid  gas.  He  is  a  wag,  too,  withal ;  for  he  tells 
us,  slily — “  The  first  authentic  notice  we  have,  is  of  Pha¬ 
raoh’s  baker,  w'ho  -was  rather  an  unfortunate  one.”  Like 
other  witty  men,  he  seems  unable  to  keep  his  own  secrets, 
for  his  sixteenth  chapter  is  entitled,  ‘‘  Baker's  Profits, 
Assize,  and  Price  of  Bread.”  Amid  such  a  llower-gar- 
den  as  he  presents  us  with,  it  is  hard  to  choose ;  but  we 
recommend  to  the  perusal  of  the  judicious  epicure,  the 
interesting  dissertation  upon  “  Gingerbread.”  Seriously, 
this  work  will  be  found,  by  such  as  are  not  startled  by  a 
name,  to  contain  much  useful  and  amusing  information. 


miscellaneous  LITERATLTtE. 

NUGdi:  LITERARI/E. 

By  James  Browne,  LL,I), 

Use  Nugac  in  seria  ducent. 

BELlEF.-.i-Is  belief  voluntary?  No.  This  may  seem 
paradoxical  to  some,  and  heterodox  to  others,  but,  in  real- 
*iy,  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  When  a  pro¬ 
position  is  enunciated,  the  mind  perceives  the  agreement 
disagreement  of  the  ideas  of  which  it  is  coinfiosed.  A 
Perception  of  their  agreement  constitutes  what  is  termed 
But  many  obstacles  frequently  prevent  this  per- 
^<*ption  being  immediate  ;  and  these  the  mind  attempts 
^0  remove,  in  order  that  the  perception,  at  first  obscure 
^od  confused,  may  become  clear  and  distinct.  This  is 
^lled  investigation,  the  object  of  which  is  to  perfect  the 
^tate  of  perception  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  the 


component  ideas  of  a  proposition.  In  the  investigation, 
however,  the  mind  is  active ;  in  the  perception,  passive* 
The  one  is  the  result  of  volition,  and  as  such  may  be 
either  meritorious  or  the  reverse ;  the  other  is  an  invo¬ 
luntary  effect  of  our  mental  constitution,  and  can  nei¬ 
ther  be  the  one  nor  the  other.  It  depends  upon  our¬ 
selves  whether  we  will  enquire  and  examine  ;  but  we 
have  no  control  whatever  over  our  mental  perception  of 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  constituent  ideas  of 
the  proposition  into  which  our  enquiry  or  examination 
ultimately  resolves  itself.  In  the  latter  case,  the  mind  is 
wholly  passive.  It  cannot  believe  or  disbelieve,  because 
it  wills  to  do  so,  any  more  than  it  can  attempt  to  remove 
the  obstacles  which  sometimes  prevent  distinctness  of 
perception,  without  an  act  of  volition.  With  reference 
to  this  matter,  in  fact,  the  mind  is  in  a  situation  some¬ 
what  analogous  to  that  of  the  eye,  which  we  may  shut 
or  open  at  pleasure,  but  which,  'when  voluntarily  opened, 
is  altogether  passive  in  receiving  impressions,  or  rather 
pictures,  of  external  objects.  The  power  of  volition  is 
limited  to  the  preparatory  or  preliminary  process :  seeing 
is  altogether  beyond  its  reach.  And  so  it  is  with  the 
mind.  The  power  of  volition  extends  no  farther  than 
opening  as  it  were  its  eye  ;  but  whether  the  result  of  this 
voluntary  act  be  distinct  vision  or  utter  darkness,  in 
other  words,  belief  or  disbelief,  depends  upon  causes  over 
which  the  will  exercises  no  manner  of  control.  Nor  can 
this  principle  suffer  any  modification,  whatever  be  the 
nature  of  the  component  ideas  of  the  proposition  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  mind,  or  whether  their  agreement  or  disagree¬ 
ment  be  necessary  or  contingent :  Necessary  truths  are 
those,  the  opposite  of  which  implies  a  contradiction  ; 
while  contingent  or  probable  truths  maybe  derived  with¬ 
out  involving  any  such  consequence.  But,  supposing  a 
mind  so  constituted  as  not  even  to  perceive  necessary 
truths,  it  is  clear  that  such  a  defect  can  never  be  account¬ 
ed  morally  blameable,  any  more  than  an  inability  to  see 
when  the  eye  is  open  ;  .and  if  this  hold  in  regard  to  ne¬ 
cessary  truths,  a  fortiori  it  must  also  hold  in  regard  to 
contingent  or  probable  truths,  where,  independently  of 
the  state  of  mental  perception,  there  is  always  more  or 
less  ground  for  doubt.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  men  have 
so  generally  attaclied  ideas  of  moral  approbation  or  blame, 
to  certain  kinds  of  belief  or  disbelief ;  thivt  faith  has  been 
considered  meritorious,  and  infidelity  criminal  ?  The  an¬ 
swer,  we  think,  is  plain  ;  Superficial  thinkers,  confound¬ 
ing  the  investig.ation  with  the  perception,  that  which  is 
voluntary  with  that  which  is  not,  have,  in  consequence 
of  this  error,  been  induced  falsely  to  imagine,  that  the 
mind  is  active  in  belief,  or  that  belief  is  an  act  of  voli¬ 
tion,  in  consequence  of  which  it  may  be  regulated  by  the 
mind.  This  distinction,  which  we  regard  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  has  been  almost  en¬ 
tirely  overlooked  ;  and  hence  all  the  absurdity,  intole¬ 
rance,  and  dogmatism,  which  ever  characterise  zeal  with¬ 
out  knowledge.  But  let  us  not  be  mistaken.  Many  of 
the  truths  most  important  to  man  are  only  discoverable 
by  investigation  :  they  require  labour  and  research  to 
get  at  them ;  and,  as  it  depends  upon  every  one  whether 
he  will  bestow  the  necessary  pains  on  the  enquiry  or  not, 
it  follows  th.at  the  use  or  neglect  of  the  proper  means  for 
attaining  a  perception  of  the  truth,  constitutes  a  subject 
of  moral  approbation  or  disapprobation,  and  that,  in  so 
far  as  belief  or  unbelief  depends  upon  such  use  or  neglect, 
the  one  is  meritorious  and  the  other  criminal.  Upon 
the  same  principle,  ignorance,  or  that  neutral  state  of  the 
mind  which  is  equally  removed  from  belief  or  unbelief, 
m.ay  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  moral  judgment; 
for  he  who  remains  unacquainted  with  truths  which  it 
concerns  him  to  know,  when  the  means  of  knowledge  are 
within  his  reach,  is  certainly  liable  to  moral  censure,  al¬ 
though  perhaps  in  a  degree  inferior  to  him  who  doubts 
without  reason,  or  disbelieves  without  enquiry. 

The  Syllogism. — It  has  long  been  a  fashion  among 
certain  disciples  of  the  school  of  Dr  Reid,  called  by 
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courtesy  philosophers,  to  decry  the  syllogistic  method  of 
reasoning,  as  proceeding  upon  a  radical  fallacy,  and  as 
fitted  rather  to  amuse  with  cunning  quibbles,  than  to 
serve  as  an  instrument  for  the  discovery  of  truth.  In 
every  case,  say  these  persons,  it  assumes  in  the  major 
)u*oposition  that  which  is  affirmed  in  the  conclusion, 
and  thus  taking  for  granted  the  very  point  to  be  proved, 
ultimately  resolves  itself  into  an  identical  proposition. 
But  if  these  objectors  had  known  any  thing  at  all  of  the 
general  principles  of  recisoning,  and  particularly  of  the 
system  which,  in  imitation  of  Dr  Ueid,  they  have  been 
so  forward  to  condemn,  philosophy  and  common  sense 
would  have  been  spared  the  disgrace  which  such  igno¬ 
rant  and  silly  objections  have  brought  upon  them.  The 
syllogism  is  not,  as  they  suppose,  a  trick  or  artifice  to 
supply  the  place  of  reason,  or  to  enable  an  expert  dialec¬ 
tician  to  mystify  or  bamboozle  an  opponent,  but  an 
exact  technical  expression  of  the  form  which  all  reason¬ 
ing  must  necessarily  assume.  It  was  Nature,  not  Aristotle, 
that  invented  the  syllogistic  process  ;  for  all  that  the 
latter  did,  was  to  expound  or  interpret  the  invention  ;  a 
task  [which  he  performed  with  such  perfect  skill  and 
success,  that  his  successors,  during  the  two  thousand 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  its  completion,  have  been 
able  to  add  nothing  material  to  his  exposition.  Hence, 
it  follows,  that  if  this  method  be  objectionable,  it  is  Na¬ 
ture,  and  not  Aristotle,  that  is  in  fault ;  for,  constituted  as 
we  at  present  are,  it  is  impossible  to  reason  at  all  with¬ 
out  reasoning  syllogistically.  Take  any  proposition  in  | 
geometry,  for  example,  and,  upon  analysing  its  demonstra¬ 
tion,  you  will  find  that,  in  every  case,  it  resolves  itself 
into  a  syllogism  or  series  of  syllogisms.  But  it  is  said 
that  in  every  syllogism  the  thing  to  be  proved  or  dedu¬ 
ced  is  taken  for  granted  in  the  major  proposition.  If  it 
be  meant  by  this  that  in  all  reasoning,  the  conclusion  is 
involved  in  the  premises,  the  statement  is  unquestionably 
true ;  and  it  would  be  obliging  if  those  who  put  it  for¬ 
ward  in  the  shape  of  an  objection,  would  show  us  in  what 
way  it  would  be  p(»ssible  to  reason  at  all  if  the  (!ase  were 
otherwise  ;  for,  according  to  every  idea  of  logic  which  we 
have  been  able  to  form,  the  very  essence  of  reasoning  con¬ 
sists  in  that  which  is  here  stated  as  an  objection  to  the 
syllogistic  method.  But  if  the  meaning  be,  that  every 
syllogism  is  a  circle,  in  which  the  thing  to  be  proved  is 
first  assumed,  and  afterwards  formally  deduced  from  this 
assumption,  the  assertion  is  manifestly  false.  The  major 
proposition  of  every  syllogism  is  either  universally  affirm¬ 
ative  or  negative,  or  particularly  affirmative  or  negative ; 
and  it  is  manifest  that  to  this  proposition  any  or  every 
species  of  probation  may  be  applied.  The  minor  propo¬ 
sition  is,  in  every  case,  ]»articularly  affirmative  or  nega¬ 
tive  ;  and  it  also  may,  or  rather  must,  be  proved,  except¬ 
ing  where  it  is  self-evident,  or  so  clear  in  itself  that  no 
proof  can  make  it  clearer.  And  from  both,  taken  in  con¬ 
junction,  the  conclusion  follows  as  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence.  I.et  us  produce  an  example  of  the  simplest  kind, 
in  illustration  of  what  has  now  been  said  :  All  tyrants 
are  insecure  :  the  Emperor  of  Germany  is  a  tyrant :  there¬ 
fore  the  Emperor  of  Germany  is  insecure.  This  is  a 
syllogism  of  the  first  mode  and  figure  containing  an  uni¬ 
versal  affirmative  in  the  major,  and  a  particular  affirma¬ 
tive  in  the  minor  proposition.  But  it  is  manifest  that 
the  insecurity  of  aU  tyrants,  and  Xh^  fact  of  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  being  a  tyrant,  are  two  things  which  must 
he  proved  aliunde^  before  they  can  be  affirmed  in  the  syl¬ 
logism  :  history  must  sanction  the  one,  and  observation 
or  experience  establish  the  other  :  which  being  done,  the 
conclusion,  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  is  insecure, 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  not  from  the  major 
or  the  minor  proposition  separately,  hut  from  both  taken 
tt»gether.  I'o  describe  this  as  a  circle,  therefore,  is  vir¬ 
tually  to  hold  that  all  reasoning  is  impossible  ;  for  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  premises,  that  is,  the  major 
and  minor  propositions,  must  Involve  the  conclusion, 
while  the  syllogism  is  nothing  more  than  the  form  or 


order  in  which  the  mind  arranges  these  propositions  with 
a  view  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  and  necessarily  pre¬ 
supposes  the  very  methods  of  probation  which  it  has  been 
ignorantly  held  to  exclude.  A  better  illustration  of  this 
cannot  be  given  than  by  referring  to  Bishop  Warbur- 
ton’s  JJivinc  Lcffation  of  Moses  Demonstrated,  which  is  a 
magnificent  syllogism  of  the  first  mode  and  figure, 
evolved  w'ith  a  strictness  of  logical  precision  that  has 
never  been  surpassed,  and  displaying,  in  the  proofs  of  the 
major  and  minor  propositions,  an  extent  of  erudition 
which  has  never  probably  been  equalled.  Finally,  all 
reasoning,  strictly  considered,  resolves  itself  ultimately 
into  .an  identical  proposition  ;  and  it  is  never  so  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  where  this  identity  is  most  apparent ;  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  geometry,  w  here  every  demonstration  virtually 
issues  in  proving  «=«. 


BUONDELMONTl  ;  A  FLORENTINE  LEGEND. 

The  traditions  of  Florence  speak  of  a  flourishing  town 
on  the. banks  of  the  Arno,  which  was  destroyed  by  At- 
til.a,  and  all  its  magnificent  temples  .and  pagan  idols 
trampled  under  foot.  A  lingering  attachment  to  the 
scene  of  their  ancestors’  splendour,  lured  the  descendants 
of  the  Florentines  to  linger  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ruins,  although  the  je.alous  Fiesolans,  mindful  of  the  ob¬ 
scurity  into  which  their  town  had  been  cast  by  its  rival’s 
glory,  took  care  to  prevent  them  from  rebuilding  it. 
Florence  remained  a  heap  of  ruins  for  upwards  of  two 
centuries.  About  the  end  of  this  period  Charlemagne 
came  to  Rome,  in  order  to  have  the  iron  crown  of  the 
western  empire  placed  upon  his  brow  by  Pope  Adrian. 

In  the  midst  of  the  ceremony,  the  delegates  of  the  Flo¬ 
rentines,  clad  in  robes  of  mourning,  threw  themselves 
before  the  spiritual  and  temjioral  heads  of  Christendom, 

!  beseeching  them  to  approve  themselves  worthy  of  those 
high  stations  to  which  God  had  called  them,  by  extend¬ 
ing  their  protection  to  those  w’ho  had  none  to  help  them. 
They  told  how  the  citizens  of  Florence  had  been  driven 
from  their  ruined  and  plundered  homes  by  the  fierce 
Hun— how  the  community  had  for  successive  generations 
hovered  around  the  prostrate  city,  as  an  untimely  disse¬ 
vered  spirit  was  said  to  loiter  beside  its  body,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  effecting  a  re-union— how  the  proud  Fiesolans 
had  frustrated  all  their  attempts  to  rebuild  the  ruined 
walls.  Charles  and  Adrian  were  moved  by  the  sad 
story  of  their  wu’ongs,  and  swore  before  the  high  altar, 
in  the  face  of  assembled  Christendom,  and  invoking  the 
God  who  looked  down  with  complacency  on  bis  two 
chosen  ones,  to  redress  them. 

It  was  the  merry  month  of  May,  when  Charles  and  j 
Adrian  encamped  with  a  mighty  army  between  the  ruins  j 
of  Florence,  and  the  city  of  Ficsole,  which  had  long  sat 
like  a  bird  of  prey  on  its  eyry,  watching  over  the  inuti-  ^ 
lated  carcass  beneath  it.  Happing  its  wings  and  whetting 
its  beak,  to  scare  away  those  whom  fili.al  piety  instigii- 
ted  to  restore  to  the  ruined  one  its  original  comeliness. 

But  now  a  mightier  powder  encircled  Florence  Avith  its 
protecting  arms,  and  the  foe  could  only  look  in  sullen 
silence  at  the  glad  labour  of  those  who  were  again  rearing  | 
up  the  walls  of  its  dismantled  dwellings,  or  Avheel  around 
the  guardian  lines,  to  discover  some  unguarded  juist  avIhtc  | 
he  might  pounce  upon  his  prey.  The  full  dark-green  ^ 

foliage  of  summer  begfin  to  fade  into  the  autumnal  brown,  | 

and  still  the  Franks  remained  immovable  in  their  camp , 
but  Florence  now  showed  like  a  city,  and  in  a  few’  Aveeks  I 
it  was  expected  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  Avould  return  to  _ 
his  diocese,  and  the  warrior  monarch  to  the  banks  of  his 
beloved  Rhine. 

Among  other  stupendous  works  of  orn.'iment  and 
w.as  a  bridge,  spanning  the  Arno,  intended  to  facilitate  ^ 
the  intercourse  betw’een  the  inh.Tbitants  of  its  opposing 
banks  w’heu  the  storms  of  Avinter  had  sAvelled  the  stream.  | 

Adrian  Avas  one  e\’ening  Avandering,  Avithout  anydenuH*  I 

aim|  through  the  new  and  alreatiy  bustling  streets,  j 
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compaiiied  only  by  a  lew  priests,  when,  on  arriving  at 
the  extremity  of  this  bridge,  he  saw  erected,  on  the  end 
of  its  western  parapet,  a  statue  of  wliite  marble,  repre¬ 
senting,  iu  exquisite  workmanship,  a  man  of  ideal  heaiity, 
clad  in  the  garb  of  a  Uomaii  senator.  The  lines  and 
angles  of  the  stone  were  sharp,  as  if  the  hand  of  the 
sculptor  had  just  given  them  the  last  finish,  but  here  and 
there  grecn^tains  were  visible  on  the  white  surface  as 
if  it  had  lain  long  in  the  water.  To  the  Pope’s  enquiry, 
the  workmen  replied  that  this  statue  had  been  dragged 
out  of  the  Avater  by  a  b(»dy  of  men  employed  to  seek 
materials  for  the  bridge,  just  as  the  last  stone  Avas  about 
to  be  laid  on  the  structure  ;  tliat  a  stranger  of  majestic 
appeai*ance,  Avho  chanced  to  be  passing  at  the  moment, 
had,  on  inspecting  it,  declared  it  to  be  a  talisman,  formed 
ill  the  same  planetary  hour  in  Avhich  the  foundations  of 
the  old  city  had  been  laid.  They  added,  that  they  had 
placed  the  image  on  its  present  pedestal  by  the  advice  of 
the  stranger,  he  haAdng  informed  them,  that,  so  long  as 
it  remained  erect,  their  city  Avould  continue  to  flourish  in 
wealth  and  AA'arlike  suprcmai^y.  The  I’ope  enquired  after 
the  mysterious  stranger,  but  no  one  could  tell  Avhither  he 
had  gone,  and  no  one  could  remember  that  he  had  ever 
been  seen  before.  Adrian  stood  some  moments,  sunk  in 
painful  reflection,  and  then,  as  if  involuntarily,  exclaimed, 
“  The  Evdl  One  has  them  yet  in  his  grasji ! — Warlike 
supremacy  !  ay,  but  purchased  at  the  expense  of  domestic 
peace !” 

Charles  and  Adrian  had  both  reposed  in  their  graATs 
for  centuries.  The  empire  of  the  one  liad  been  dismem¬ 
bered,  and  not  even  a  fragment  of  it  remained  in  the 
possession  of  his  descendants.  Bold  and  daring  spirits 
had  arisen,  and  questioned  the  laAvful  supremacy  of  the 
other’s  successors.  There  AA^as  confusion  in  temporal 
dynasties,  from  the  conflicting  claims  of  those  Avho  aspired 
to  be  rulers— there  Avas  confusion  in  the  spiritual  king¬ 
dom,  from  the  contests  of  contemjiorary  popes,  anathe¬ 
matising  each  other,  and  all  in  their  turn  struggling 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  emperor.  The  allegiance 
ol  nations  Avas  divided — men  kncAV  not  to  whom  obedience 
was  due,  and  as  drunkards,  groping  in  the  dark,  are 
always  most  ready  to  quarrel,  so,  in  the  giddiness  and 
uncertainty  of  the  period,  Avere  feuds  more  rife  than  in 
any  former  generation.  The  fortunes  of  Tlorence  had, 
m  part,  justified  the  prediction  of  the  mysterious  astrolo¬ 
ger — the  commerce  of  the  earth  poured  into  her  gates — 
the  neighbouring  towns,  and  proud  baronial  halls,  had 
bowed  beneath  her  sAVord.  Still  there  Avas  peace  and 
brotherhood  Avithin  her  AA^alls.  But  the  statue  of  IVIars 
yet  stood  in  cold  and  heartless  beauty  on  her  bridge,  and 
the  ancients  of  the  city,  as  they  looked  upon  its  lineaments, 
and  thought  of  the  restless  spirit  of  their  age,  repeated  to 
♦^aih  other,  Avith  apprehension,  the  disjointed  Avords 
'vhich  had  broke  from  Pope  Adrian  Avheii  told  of  its 
<*rection.  The  young  and  light-hearted  laughed,  it  is 
at  these  forebodings,  but  eA’en  they  <*ould  not  alto¬ 
gether  divest  themselves  of  the  feeling  that  some  change 
'vas  at  hand. 


Ihiondelmonti  stood  before  the  gate  of  his  father’s 
j'*dace.  Its  Avails  had  that  night  Avitnessed  one  of  the 
lightest  and  most  joyous  festivals  that  ever  had  been 
^brated  in  Florence.  The  young  nobleman,  to  Avhom 
•ad  been  left  the  management  of  the  feast,  had  been,  as 
!!  present  at  once  in  all  quarters  of  the  dazzlingly 
ted,  and  richly  perfumed  halls.  One  moment  he  Avas 
^  c  seen  threading  the  mazes  of  the  dance,  his  hand 
pi^ssirig  the  slender  fingers  of  some  Florentine  beauty, 
^  ind  Avhose  rustling  oiiAvard  motion  the  air  closed  Avith 
^••amouivd  liaste — the  next,  he  approached  to  interchange 
^  with  some  dark-eyed  dame,  Avliose  oloqneiit 

even  the  deep  lu’unette  <»f  her  featnn*s  as 
‘Approached.  As  the  butterdy' sports  from  liower  to 
so  had  he  H uttered  from  dame  to  dame  :  but  the 

Ililttprp,.  f  ... 

of  h  *  cannot  escape  from  at  least  ii  portion 

0  intoxication  he  communicates;  and  Buondelmonti, 


at  the  close  of  the  ball,  felt  his  spirits  excited  to  a  delirium 
of  ha]>pincss  Avliich  forbade  all  hopes  of  repose. 

lie  had  accompanied  the  last  of  his  young  companions 
to  the  outer  gate  of  the  palace  ;  and  as  he  gazed,  Avhen 
left  alone,  on  the  dazzling  white,  and  lofty  proportions 
of  the  neighbouring  buildings;  hoAV  they  stood  cool,  mo¬ 
tionless,  and  dreamlike,  in  the  breezeless  moonlight,  the 
throbbing  of  his  ATins  became  painful,  from  the  contrast 
Avith  the  beautiful  tranquillity  that  reigned  around  him. 
He  felt  the  necessity  of  some  ac^tiA'e  employment  to  con¬ 
centrate  his  vagrant  fancy,  of  a  plunge  into  the  cool 
atmosphere,  to  brace  his  fevered  frame.  He  beckoned  to 
his  page,  Avho  Avaited  for  him  Avithin  the  shadoAV  of  the 
dooi’Avay,  Avdiispered  something  in  his  ear,  and  fcAV  mi¬ 
nutes  had  elapsed,  Avhen  Buondelmonti  rode  out  through 
the  Oltr’  Arno  door,  Avhich  opened  to  him  at  all  hours. 

The  sun’s  disk  rested  on  the  outline  of  the  Apennines, 
and  his  first  level  golden  rays  fell  upon  a  youthful  rider 
and  milkAvhite  steed,  from  Avhorn  a  long  shadoAV  Avas  cast 
up  Vair  Ombrosa,  over  the  dcAvy  grass.  The  rider  bore 
him  easily  upon  the  high-spirited,  prancing  brute  :  a 
hooded  falcon  sat  upon  his  AVTist ;  tAvo  sincAvy  dogs  ran  on 
before,  but  returned  eA^ery  moment,  to  express,  by^  huge 
bounds  up  toAvards  their  mjister’s  saddle,  how  much  they 
loA’ed  him,  and  enjoyed  their  present  excursion.  The  sun 
rose  higher  and  higher  in  the  heavens  ;  and  AA^hen,  from 
his  mid-day  height,  he  looked  doAvn  upon  Vail’  Ombrosa, 
no  longer  cool  and  dcAv^y^  but  silent  and  sultry',  Avithout 
one  breeze  in  motion,  or  one  cicada  in  song,  he  looked 
doAvn  upon  the  huntsman,  his  liaAvk  and  dogs  still  holding 
on  their  Avay'.  Buondelmonti  had  noAV  reached  that  part 
of  the  valley  Avhere  the  Avood  that  creeps  down  the  side 
of  the  enclosing  mountains  reaches  to  the  A'ery  margin  of 
the  brook.  (Badly  he  leaped  from  his  steed,  at  the  A'erge 
of  the  forest,  and,  determined  to  remain  till  eA'ening  beneath 
its  umbrageous  shade,  Avalked  carelessly'  on  through  one 
of  its  mcany  alleys,  the  branches  closing  like  some  cathe¬ 
dral  aisle  iibove  his  head,  his  feet  sinking  to  the  ankles  in 
the  taAvny  moss  at  every'  step  he  took.  The  falcon  still 
sat  upon  his  Avrist,  his  faithful  dogs  ran  on  by  his  side, 
lolling  out  their  tongues,  his  inilkAvhite  steed  fulloAved  his 
steps,  lighting  up  the  dark  recesses  of  the  AVOod  as  it  paced 
along. 

Wrapt  in  the  half-conscious  rcA'erie  of  a  Avearied  man, 
he  had  thus  penetrated  a  considerable  AA’ay'  into  thcAvood, 
Avhen  his  progress  Avas  arrested  by  a  pleasing  sight.  The 
alley',  along  Avhich  he  had  been  advancing,  suddenly 
Avidened,  and  was  as  suddenly'  closed  by'  a  range  of  tall 
rocks.  The  amphitheatre  thus  formed  AVas  floored  Avith 
rich  A'crdure,  interspersed  Avith  floAvers.  A  few  open¬ 
ings  among  the  branches  overhead  admitted  some  strag¬ 
gling  rays  of  light,  Avhich  diminished  the  shade  without 
lessening  the  grateful  coolness.  A  female  figure  Avas 
stretched  upon  the  grass,  her  elboAV  on  the  ground,  her 
forehead  in  the  cleft  of  her  hand,  engrossed  in  a  book 
AA'hich  lay'  open  before  her.  The  delicate  yet  full  contour 
of  her  limbs  Avas  beautifully  indicated  through  her  light 
muslin  dress ;  and  Avhen,  startled  by  the  rustling  of  the 
dogs  among  the  herbage,  she  turned  an  enquiring  look 
upAvard,  Buondelmonti  saAv  an  arched  broAV,  covered  by 
the  fairest  and  most  transparent  skin,  from  either  side  of 
Avhich  fell  back  clustering  ringlets  of  paly'  gold.  Two 
blue  ey'es,  into  Avhose  innocent  depths  the  spectator  looked 
down  till  he  saw  the  soul,  lightened  from  beneath  her 
long  eyelashes,  and  oval  cheeks  rounded  into  a  dimpling 
chin  beneath  a  little  mouth  Avith  pouting  lips  of  deep  ruby 
dy'e.  At  the  sight  of  Buondelmonti,  a  crimson  blush 
spread  over  her  face,  and  doAvn  her  neck,  as  far  as  her 
envious  robes  alloAved  it  to  be  seen. 

Buondelmonti  recognised,  in  this  nymph  of  the  grotto, 
Fliza,  the  daughter  of  old  \'ictor  Auiadei,  a  Florentine 
nobleman,  distinguished  alike  for  valour  and  statesman¬ 
ship,  but  Avho  hc'id  latterly  lived  much  in  retiremenU 
Eliza  had  been  seen  but  seldom  in  Florence ;  her  beauty, 
hoAvevtT;  wa^  of  that  rare  and  delicate  kind,  which,  once 
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beheld,  is  not  easily  forgotten.  Biiondelmonti  accosted 
her  respectfully,  in  order  to  dispel  her  fear,  but  it  was  not 
fear  that  so  agitated  her.  During  her  brief  and  unfre¬ 
quent  visits  to  Florence,  the  Buondelmonti  had  been 
pointed  out  to  her  by  her  admiring  relations,  as  the  most 
handsome,  the  bravest,  most  generous,  and,  all  in  all,  the 
most  hopeful,  of  the  young  nobles  of  the  city.  She  did 
not  fall  in  love  with  him,  for  that  was  not  the  age  when 
females  were  prepared,  by  the  perusal  of  histories  of  that 
passion,  to  understand  the  first  vague  fluttering  of  the 
heart ;  and  to  fan,  by  indulgence  in  pleasing  and  antici¬ 
pated  emotions,  the  weakest  spark  into  a  flame.  Still  the 
recluse  girl  had  not  unfrcquently  cheated  her  solitarj” 
hours,  by  dwelling  on  the  handsome  form,  and  gcillant  ! 
bearing  and  amiable  qualities,  of  the  young  hero.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  without  a  considerable  degree  of  tremor 
that  she  now  encountered  him.  There  were  still  two 
long  hours  of  the  sultry  time  of  day  which  Buondelmonti 
wished  to  spend  in  shelter  ;  and  he  was  not  displeased  at 
a  rencounter,  which  promised  him  so  happy  a  means  of 
whiling  them  away.  He  insinuated  himself,  with  the 
graceful  ease  of  the  courtier,  into  a  conversation  with  j 
Eliza ;  talked  of  the  latest  fetes  at  Florence,  looked  at  ' 
the  book  she  had  been  reading,  alluded  to  the  occasions  ! 
when  he  had  seen  her,  and  laughingly  insinuated  some-  | 
thing  about  the  impression  she  had  made.  Oh  !  who  has  I 
evergazed  in  woman's  face,  and  listened  to  the  music  of  her  ’ 
voice,  without  being  conscious  of  at  least  a  momentary  swell 
of  a  feeling  richer  than  mere  friendship  ?  How,  then,  could 
Buondelmonti  escape,  in  the  voluptuous  twilight  of  the 
grove,  conversing  with  one  whose  maidenly  agitation 
necessarily  led  the  mind  to  dwell  upon  such  thoughts?  The  * 
conversation  insensibly  grew  more  earnest  and  tenderer, 
and,  long  before  the  limited  time  of  his  stay  had  elapsed, 
Buondelmonti  was  in  treating  a  confession  of  mutual  love, 
which  the  deep-blushing,  down-looking  girl,  only  with¬ 
held,  not  denied.  I  will  this  moment  to  thy  father, 
and  ask  his  consent.”— Ask  it,  then,  here,”  said  a  deep 
voice  behind  him. 

The  union  was  too  advantageous  for  the  families  of 
both  lovers,  to  cause  much  delay  in  arrangements  ;  and  a 
few  weeks  saw  Eliza  and  her  Buondelmonti  betrothed, 
and  looking  forward  to  their  tinal  union.  The  happiness 
of  Eliza  was  complete,  and  s<»,  for  a  time,  was  tnat  of 
Buondelmonti.  But  his  heart  had  already  lost  the  gene¬ 
rous  susceptibility  and  simple  t.aste  of  youth.  Accus¬ 
tomed  to  move  in  the  gay  circles  of  Florence,  and  to  indulge 
himself  in  every  pleasing  emotion,  he  began  to  feel  a 
craving  after  the  A'anity  and  coquetry  of  his  former  life. 
He  had  not  ceased  to  love  Eliza,  much  less  had  he  ever 
dreamed  of  yielding  his  heart  to  another,  but  he  sought 
for  excitement  amid  thronged  assemblies,  and  found  plea¬ 
sure  in  the  interchange  of  glances  with  dark  eyes,  and 
in  those  conversations  of  half-earnest,  half-sportive  gal¬ 
lantry,  where  the  heart  so  easily  deceives  us.  The  mar¬ 
riage  day,  however,  approached,  nor  did  he  wish  it  de¬ 
layed. 

One  morning  he  rode  through  Florence  towards  the 
long  bridge  which  leads  to  the  Oltr’  Arno  gate.  As  he 
passed  the  house  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  senatoi’s,  the 
lady  of  the  mansion  beckoned  to  him  from  a  window.  A 
page  in  waiting  took  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  while  another 
conveyed  him  to  the  saloon.  She  pressed  him  to  a  slight 
but  elegant  repast,  talked  widely  of  many  things,  glanced 
at  his  approaching  marriage,  wondered  how  his  little 
rustic  would  support  the  high  rank  to  which  he  was  about 
to  raise  her,  and,  before  he  could  reply,  w’as  deep  in  the 
description  of  an  approaching  solemnity.  Her  daughter, 
she  proceeded,  after  talking  at  great  length  about  the 
minor  arrajigements,  was  to  perform  a  conspicuous  part. 
She  appealed  to  Buondelmonti  whether  she  had  not  rea¬ 
son  to  be  proud  of  such  a  daughter,  so  lovely,  so  accom¬ 
plished  ?  She  once  had  hoped  to  see  her  mated  with  the 
only  man  in  Florence  of  whom  she  was  worthy  ;  the  poor 
child's  love,  too,  bad  been  won  by  heartless  attentions— 


but  here  she  stopped,  to  enquire  respecting  some  disturb, 
ances  on  the  Pisan  frontiers.  When  Buondelmonti  rose 
to  depart,  she  insisted  upon  showing  him  a  suite  of  rooms 
which  her  husband  had  lately  caused  to  be  furnished  with 
great  splendour  ;  and  as  they  passed  from  one  lofty  hall 
to  another,  her  conversation  was  garnished  with  almost 
incessant  sneers  at  Eliza  and  all  her  connexions.  These 
were,  at  first,  covert  and  delicate  innuendos,  but  gradually 
they  became  more  daring,  while  Buondelmonti,  peculiarly 
accessible  to  this  sort  of  ridicule,  strove,  but  in  vain,  to 
change  the  subject. 

The  last  room  of  the  suite  was  smaller  than  the  rest 
but  of  the  finest  proportions.  Its  walls  were  hung  with 
rich  festoons  of  crimson  silk.  The  floor  was  covered 
with  Persian  carpets.  Light  was  admitted  through  a 
Avindow  of  painted  glass.  But  the  attention  of  Buon¬ 
delmonti  was  withdrawn  from  the  luxury  of  the  apart¬ 
ment,  to  concentrate  itself  upon  a  female  figure  Avhich 
started  from  a  low  couch  at  his  approach.  She  was  tall, 
and  of  regal  port ;  and  lier  rich  garments,  falling  in  ample 
folds  around  her,  and  a  coronet  of  flashing  jewels  Avhich 
surmounted  her  high  forehead,  and  AA^ere  lost  amid  her 
raA^cn  tresses,  added  to  her  queen-like  appearance.  Her 
clasped  hands  hung  doAvn  before  her.  There  aa'hs  an 
irresolution  in  her  manner,  as  if  she  Avished  to  fly,  hut 
could  not.  Pier  breasts  heaved  convulsively — her  full 
dark  eyes  (a  tear  hung  trembling  beneath  either  lid)  Avere 
turned  imploringly  upon  Buondelmonti,  Avhile  the  blood, 
rushing  to  her  face,  darkened  the  rich  olive  of  her  com¬ 
plexion.  “  This,”  said  the  matron,  “  is  my  daughter,  w’hom 
I  once  so  fondly  hoped  to  sec  thy  bride,  and  Avho  dies  for 
love  of  thee.” 

We  draAV  a  A’eil  over  Buondclmonti’s  shame.  We 
despair  of  being  able  to  paint  the  mixed  emotions  of 
A’anity,  good-nature,  and  passion,  Avhich  combined  to 
render  him,  in  an  hour  of  delirium,  faithless  to  his  voav. 
Next  day  aa’rs  celebrated,  in  the  dome  of  P'lorence,  the 
marriage  of  Buondelmonti,  to  the  heiress  of  the  Senator 
Lambertucci.  The  AvindoAVs  and  balconies  Avere  thronged 
Avith  spectators.  The  streets  Avere  lined  on  either  side 
by  heaAung  masses  of  human  beings,  Avhose  upturned 
faces  seemed,  to  those  looking  from  aboA’e,  to  float  back- 
Avard  and  foi’Avard,  like  Aveeds  on  the  sea  after  a  storm, 
before  the  AvaA'es  have  subsided.  The  thronged  ]»roces- 
sion  thrust  its  AA^ay  Avith  difficulty  through  the  croAvd,  its 
loud  music  drowned  by  the  shouts  and  gratulations  which 
ran  along  the  crowd  at  its  approach,  as  flame  runs  along 
a  train  of  Avildfire.  P'irst  came  the  Gonfalionere  and  his 
attendants,  guarding  the  huge  car,  from  Avhich  Avaved 
the  massy  folds  of  the  Avhite  and  rose-coloured  standard 
of  I'loreiice.  Then  folloAved  the  banners  of  the  six  Avards 
of  the  city,  each  Avith  its  band  of  defenders.  Next  came 
the  bridal  pair,  hand-in-hand,  surrounded  by  noble 
bridesmaids,  and  girt  in  by  the  bravest  relations  of  both 
parties.  The  different  incorporations  of  P'lorence, 
most  of  the  societies  of  brothers  in-arins,  folloAved,  each 
having  in  its  centre  a  flag,  bearing  its  chosen  device,  h 
Avas  a  glorious  day ;  and  all  seemed  happy  except  the 
bride  and  bridegroom.  There  Avas  a  timorous  apprehen¬ 
sion  in  her  gait,  as  if  she  already  felt  that  the  object  she 
had  ventured  so  boldly  for,  had  lost  its  value  by  yielding  to 
become  hers.  He  Avalked  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  Il^***^ 
and  there,  too,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  croAvd,  one  ot  the 
Amidei  might  be  seen,  scoAvling  as  if  he  hmged  to  ic* 
venge  the  pale  and  broken-hearted  girl  in  Vail’  Ombrosa, 
but  the  suddenness  of  the  nuptials  had  left  no  time  to 
take  measures  for  defeating  them,  and  Amidei  had  hAe( 
so  much  in  retirement,  that  the  citizens  had  all  but  tor- 
gotten  him. 

It  might  be  about  noon  of  the  folloAving  day. 
large  body  of  armed  men  assembled  before  the  statue  < 
the  old  AA’arrior  god,  Avhich  stood  at  the  end  of  t 
Arno  Bridge.  The  heat  of  the  day  had  driA'cn  the  citizen* 
to  seek  shelter  in  their  houses.  One  of  the  maleconten 
muttered,  in  reply  to  a  question  Avhispered  by  a  ueigb  o  > 
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pjg  j,Q(]e  forth  this  morning  on  a  hunting  expedition, 
nd  to  return  at  noon,  alone.”  He  had  scarcely  spoken, 
^  hen  a  horse’s  tread  was  heard,  and  immediately  there¬ 
after  a  gallant  figure,  clad  in  bridal  raiment  of  white, 
and  mounted  on  a  milk-white  steed,  appeared  on  the 
summit  of  the  bridge,  relieved  against  the  clear  blue  sky, 
and  shedding,  in  the  bright  sunshine,  an  additional  light 
non  surrounding  objects.  It  was  Buondelmonti.  He 
re(.y(riiised  amid  the  crowd  several  of  the  Amidei,  and 
knew  their  purpose  at  once,  but  shame  forbade  him  to  fly. 
He  rode  deliberately  towards  them,  without  giving,  either 
by  his  gestures  or  the  workings  of  his  countenance,  one 
symptom  of  emotion.  His  foemen  extended  themselves, 
in  dead  silence,  from  one  side  of  the  bridge  to  the  other. 
\3  he  reached  the  foremost  rank,  Lodovico  Negri  leveUed 
his  pike,  and  stabbed  at  the  horse’s  breast.  The  animal 
reared,  and,  slipping  upon  the  pavement,  fell  backward, 
his  master  under  him.  In  a  moment  twenty  swords 
were  sheathed  in  the  bosom  of  Buondelmonti. 

A  breathless  silence  had  reigned  ;  no  word  had  been 
exchanged,  and  the  murderers  had  moved,  as  if  afraid  that 
their  footsteps  should  be  heard.  They  gazed  a  moment 
upon  their  victim,  and  then  dispersed  in  silence.  The 
bodv  of  Buondelmonti  was  left  alone,  stretched,  in  the 
bright  mid-day,  before  the  mystic  statue  of  Mars,  the 
wrathful  demon  to  whom  Pope  Urban  had  declared  the 
citv  had  sold  herself.  The  statue  was  in  a  standing 
attitude,  one  arm  extended,  and  propt  upon  a  spear. 
Amid  the  unearthly  beauty  of  his  countenance,  there 
was  an  absence  of  human  feeling  that  made  the  spectator 
shudder.  And  now  he  seemed  to  look  down  upon  the 
first  sacrifice  which  for  centuries  had  been  offered  to 
him,  as  if  absorbed  in  pleased  attention  to  the  din  and 
shriek  of  contest,  all  to  arise  from  this  deed  of  violence, 
which  fell  upon  his  prophetic  ear,  more  grateful  than  the 
sweetest  melody.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Guelf  and 
Ghibelline  parties  of  Florence. 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

STANZAS. 

When  I  see  those  looks  of  sadness, 

Which,  all  my  heart  can  say. 

Cannot  turn  to  smiles  of  gladness. 

Cannot  chase  one  hour  away  ; — 

I  almost  wish  thee  sleeping 
Beneath  the  cypress  tree. 

If  I  might  share  thy  slumber, 

And  rest  in  peace  with  thee. 

Thy  soul  in  every  feeling 
Is  far  too  deep  and  pure. 

To  love  the  world’s  false  pleasures. 

Or  its  many  pains  endure  ; 

Alas  !  I  feel  too  truly 
Thou  ne’er  on  earth  canst  find 
That  dower  of  ])eaceful  happiness 
Which  fits  thy  noble  mind. 

My  spirit  was  all  brightness, 

i\Iy  voice  was  merry  song,  * 

Before  I  met  thee  wandering 
riie  shores  of  life  along; 

But  w’lien  I  mark’d  thy  sorrow. 

And  then  thy  virtues  knew, 

I  felt  a  cluinge  come  o’er  me, 

And  my  heart  grew  mournful  too. 

As  dark  clouds  o’er  a  river 
Their  gloomy  shadows  cast. 

Till  all  that  once  was  blue  and  bright 
Ia)oks  cold  and  drear  at  last ; 

My  soul  is  but  the  mirror 
Of  what  thine  own  might  be, 


And  every  shade  thou  wearcst 
Is  reflected  back  to  me. 

Oh  !  blessed  is  the  gladness 
From  others’  joy  that  flows. 

And  heavy  is  the  sadness 

That  springs  from  others*  woes ; 
When  I  see  thy  looks  of  sorrow 
Ne’er  changed  to  smiles  by  me, 

I  wish  that  thou  wert  sleeping, 
And  I  at  rest  with  thee. 


Gertrude. 


SONNET.— TO  APOLLO. 

J3f/  a  Sculptor, 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  dear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 

To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days ; 

But  the  fair  guerdon,  when  we  hope  to  find. 

And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze. 

Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhor’d  shears. 

And  slits  the  thin-spun  life. 

Milton. 

God  of  tlie  Lyre  !  of  the  “  unerring  how,” 

Son  of  Latona  !  shouldst  thou  still  remain 
The  patron  of  the  arts,  see  not  in  vain 
A  Avilling  vot’ry  at  thy  altar  how, 

Nor  let  iinlaureTd  be  his  throbbing  brow ! 

Nor  unrewarded  all  those  years  of  pain, 

Of  toil,  and  struggle,  braving  cold  disdain 
And  heartless  apathy  !  And,  oh  !  do  thou 
Accord  thy  servant  aid — with  genius  fire 
His  soul — and  prompt  each  new-born  thought  to  rise 
Above  all  grovelling  things,  all  low  desire  ; 

Till,  Phidian-like,  he  draw  from  out  the  skies 
Immortal  forms  of  beauty,  that  inspire 
To  virtue,  and  the  mind  etherealize ! 

L.  M. 


THE  DEATH  OF  PAN. 

Plutarch  mentions,  that  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  an  extraordinary 
voice  was  heard  near  the  /Echinades,  in  the  Ionian  sea,  which  ex« 
claimed  that  tlie  great  Pan  was  dead. 

Weep,  weep,  Arcadia  ?  with  thy  thousand  rills, 

Thy  sunny  fountains,  and  Faun-peopled  groves  ; 

Go,  hush  the  song  along  thy  vine-clad  hills. 

Where  Dian,  with  her  band  of  Oreads,  roves  ; 

The  hour  has  come — the  fatal  shaft  has  sped. 

The  god  of  hills,  and  groves,  and  song,  is  dead  !  ^ 

Died  he  in  Thessaly— in  Tempe’s  vale — 

Or  by  the  crystal  waves  of  Hippocrene? 

Or  does  Olympus  listen  to  the  wail 

Of  all  his  satyrs  ?  and,  each  pause  between, 

Do  viewless  voices,  sighing  from  the  woods, 

Swell  through  the  air,  and  float  along  the  floods  ? 

Or  died  he,  ling’ririg  in  his  own  loved  land. 

Among  the  vales,  where  to  Sinoe’s  care 
He  first  was  given,  ere  yet  his  infant  hand 
Had  learn’d  to  moduLate  the  tuneful  air 
Upon  the  rustic  pipe,  and  charm  the  swain 
With  many  a  wild  and  long-remember’d  strain  ? 

Ah,  yes  !  he  died  in  Arcady ;  and  no\v% 

Mute  is  the  music  of  the  Grecian  skies. 

No  more  along  the  purple  mountain’s  brow — 

No  more  where  sunny  dale  in  verdure  lies — 

No  more — no  more  by  old  Alpheus*  shores, 

His  skilful  reed  pours  out  its  sweetest  stores. 

Weep,  Fauns  and  Dryads,  in  your  green  retreats ! 

Weep,  ye  Sileni,  by  your  grots  and  caves ! 

Weep,  mountain  nymphs,  through  all  your  airy  seats  ! 

Weep,  gentle  Naiads,  by  your  murmuring  waves  I 
Who  now,  as  through  the  mazy  dance  ye  tread, 

Will,  through  his  flute,  the  soul  of  music  shed  ? 
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Weep,  ye  Arcadian  girls  !  and  from  your  brow 
Unbind  the  festive  wreath  of  summer  flowers; 

Ah  !  what  avails  their  sweetest  fragrance  now  ? 

He  comes  no  more — as  once,  in  happier  hours. 

To  hold  his  rural  court  in  mead  and  grove, 

And  tune  your  hearts  to  melody  and  love. 

Farewell !  farewell !  the  un forgotten  days 

Of  light  and  purity  which  Greece  once  knew; 

No  more — no  more  the  god  of  gladness  strays 

Along  his  favourite  haunts  ; — bright  times,  adieu  ! 

The  hour  has  come — the  fatal  shaft  is  sped-— 

The  voice  of  song  is  o’er— the  Silvan  King  is  dead  ! 

II.  G.  B. 

nil..  iPI  .  |].|.||!.ji  .1  ■p..|ipt.iii  ,  ,  ■■■  . — 

LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

A  WORK  is  announced,  entitled  “  Tales  of  Other  Days,  by  J.  Y.  A.” 
It  is  to  be  illustratcil  by  engravings,  after  designs  by  George  Cruick- 
Ehank. — Mr  MoncriclThas  in  the  press,  “  Old  Booty,  or  Founded  on 
Fact;”  to.be  illustrated  by  Robert  Cruickshank, 

Charles  Pult,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  will  publish,  in  a  few 
days,  an  Essay  on  the  Science  of  Legislation,  in  one  volume  8vo. 

The  mercantile  world  are  to  be  favoured  with  the  British  Mer¬ 
chant’s  Assistant,  by  C.  Green.  This  work  contains  Tables  of  Inte¬ 
rest;  of  Premium  and  Discount  on  ?  Exchequer  Bills  and  India 
Bonds ;  and  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  English  and  Foreign  stock. 

Mr  Richard  Vines,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  has  in  the  press  a  Com¬ 
plete  Treatise  on  the  Glanders  and  Farcy  in  Horses. 

Annuals. — These  elegant  trifles  are  again  taking  the  field.  In 
our  last  we  announced  the  “  Friendship’s  Offering,”  This  week  we 
are  called  upon  to  notice  the  “  Remembrance,”  a  new  candidate  for 
)>ubUc  favour.  It  is  to  be  edited  by  Mr  T,  Roscoe,  Author  of  the 
l.andscape  Annual.  It  is  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Queen  Ade¬ 
laide,  and  contains  a  highly  finished  engraving  by  Engleheart,  froman 
authentic  portrait  of  her  Majesty.  I’he  rest  of  the  embellishments, 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  historical  and  landscape  subjects,  arc : — 
Windsor  Castle— the  Orphans — the  Lady  and  her  Bird— the  Forum 
Romanum  (by  Turner) — the  Butterfly  and  the  Flowers — Coliseum 
at  Rome  (by  Prout) — Warwick  Castle — Girl  at  the  Brook — John 
Gilpin  (by  Stothard) — Mont  Blanc,  from  Val  d’Aosta,  The  list  of 
contributions  is  particularly  rich  in  names  of  eminent  females.  Its 
si%e  is  the  same  with  that  of  Friendship’s  Offering,  and  it  is  bound 
in  Arabesque  morocco. — Ackermann’s  Forge t-me-Not”  is  already 
perfect  and  dispatched  for  India.  Martin,  Westall,  and  Landseer, 
contribute  among  others  to  its  embellishments. 

Chit-Chat  Fiioai  London.— The  managers  of  the  London  Uni¬ 
versity  have  given  notice  that  performances  are  to  commence  at  the 
great  house,  on  the  Ist  of  November,  notwithstanding  the  misunder¬ 
standings  among  some  of  the  leading  performers. — The  Geological 
Society  informs  the  public  that  it  experiences  not  the  slightest  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  finding  room  for  the  many  curious  objects  given  them  by 
the  King.”  This  is  a  broad  hint  to  such  as  may  wish  to  attain  the 
immortality  of  Donors  to  the  Institution. — The  Cowr^  Journal  xc~ 
marks  that”  Cumberland  Lodge,  previously  to  its  being  fit  for  a 
t  oiyu/ residence,  must  undergo  a  radical  repair.”  This  is  courtly 
language. 

Chit-Chat  FROM  Glasgow. — It  is  with  sincere  concern  that  I 
have  to  announce  to  you  the  confirmed  and  hopeless  lunacy  of  the 
great  champion  of  the”  Provincial  Bar  of  Scotland.”  The  first  symp¬ 
tom  of  his  melancholy  disease  which  evinced  itself,  was  his  pertinacity 
in  insisting  at  a'large  public  assembly  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  vul¬ 
gar  writer.  The  next  circumstance  that  struck  hit  friends,  was  his 
running  up  and  down  the  Trongate  all  day,  catching  hold  of  every  per¬ 
son  he  met  by  the  button,  and  assuring  them,  with  marks  of  the  strong¬ 
est  indignation,  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh  to  persuade  the  world  that  their  neighbours  in  Glasgow 
were  not  genteel.  He  attempted  to  prove  this  strange  assertion  by 
the  facts  that  Bailie  Blackwood  had  once  behaved  rudely  to  him, 
and  that  Mr  Jeffrey  would  not  admit  his  claim  to  be  considered  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  The  fever  and  delirium  has  since 
increased  to  such  a  height,  that  his  friends  have  found  it  necessary 
to  confine  him  to  his  room.  He  will  not,  however,  remain  in  bed, 
but  paces  the  Boor  incessantly,  muttering  to  himself,  ”  *  My  name  is 
Douglas’— ay,  old  John,  thouwerc’t  a  classical  (loet — Scott,  Jeffrey, 
‘  names  which  high  heaven  ordained  should  never  meet’ — new 
holy  allianec  against  the  Provincial  Bar  of  Scotland— and  against  me 
its  representative — vulgarity — oak  cudgels  are  not  black'uood — since 
I  am  grown  genteel,  *  I  must  purge,  and  live  cleanly’— punch  and 
punning  not  gentlemanly — Modern  Athens — what  though  1  do  live  in 
the  Gallowgate ! — *  a  man’s  a  man  for  a’  ihaL*  ”  The  medical  man 
who  attends  him  declares  that  the  only  ease  recorded  in  his  books,  in 
the  least  degree  analogous,  is  that  of  John  Dennis. 

CiiiT-t'iiAT  KKOAi  Aberdjckn. — Dr  William  Henderson,  of  Maris- 
chal  College,  has  published,  with  additioiis,  a  translation  of  a  No¬ 
tice  respecting  Alexander  Emperor  of  Russia,  from  the  French  of 


Empeytaz.— Mr  Woodford,  A.M.  of  King’s  College,  who  lately  puij. 
lished  a  Latin  Rudiments  in  Edinburgh,  is  about  to  bring  his  system 
to  the  test  of  experiment,  by  opening  a  classical  school  in  Aberdeen 
—Mr  Ramage  has  announced  his  intention  of  giving  a  popular  Course* 
of  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  in  his  Hall  in 

George  Street;  the  course  to  commence  early  in  November _ Dr 

I  Burns  from  Paisley  preached  a  very  eloquent  and  impressive  sermon 
in  our  parish  church,  in  behalf  of  the  Glasgow  North  American  Co, 
lonial  Society,  which  has  an  Auxiliary  here.— We  have  had  no  ExhU 
bition  of  Paintings  this  summer, 

Chit-Chat  from  Inverness.— A  great  deal  of  guzzling,  duly 
sprinkled  with  the  intellectual  spice  of  really  good  speeches,  ha^ 
been  going  on  here  of  late.  In  the  burgh  itself  we  have  had  election 
dinners  and  balls.  At  Cawdor  Castle,  the  Earl  gave  a  ball  to  his 
tenants.— The  Inverness  tenants  of  the  Earl  of  Moray  gave  themselves 
a  dinner.- Among  other  gaieties,  Strathpeffer  Spa  has  been  numer¬ 
ously  attended  this  season. — The  report  goes,  that  on  his  Majesty’s 
expected  visit  to  Scotland,  the  remainder  of  the  attainted  peerages 
are  to  be  restored ;  and  among  others,  Lovat,  Seaforth,  and  Cromar¬ 
ty.— Improvements  are  projected  in  our  Northern  Infirmary  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ness. — Dr  Burns  of  Paisley  has  been  preaching  in  the 
Gaelic  church  here,  in  aid  of  the  Glasgow  North  American  (’olonial 
Society' — the  object  of  which  is  to  send  out  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  to  those  of  our  countrymen  who,  having  crossed  the  At- 
lantic,  have  no  opportunity  of  worshipping  their  Maker  after  the 
simple,  but  impressive,  form  of  their  forefathers. 

Chit-Chat  from  Elgin.— A  subscription  is  at  present  going  on 
for  enabling  the  Trustees  of  Gray’s  hospital  here  to  erect  within  the 
grounds  of  that  Institution,  a  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum,  for  the  town 
and  county. — The  Rev.  Dr  Burns  of  Paisley  preached  lately  in  the 
church  of  Elgin,  in  behalf  of  the  Glasgow  Society  for  sending  mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  settlers  in  British  North 
America. — The  Messrs  Blaikic  of  Aberdeen  have  set  up  an  establish- 
ment  in  Elgin,  for  the  manufacture  of  slieet  lead,  &c.— The  cen¬ 
tral  committee  in  Elgin,  for  managing  the  ”  Moray  Flood  Fund,” 
are  desirous  of  presenting  silver  medals  to  the  gallant  boatmen  on 
the  rivers  Spey  and  Findhorn,  who  exerted  themselves  in  saving  the 
lives  and  property  of  their  brethren,  on  the  memorable  od  and  Ith 
August  1829.  As  soon  as  the  necessary  sum  for  carrying  this  laud¬ 
able  intention  into  effect  is  collected,  the  medals  w  ill  be  struck,  and 
one  delivered  to  each  boatman,  with  his  name  and  service  engraved 
on  one  side,  and  an  appropriate  medallic  commemoration  of  the 
great  Moray  flood  upon  the  other.  —The  Misses  Isabella  and  Eliza 
Paton  have  announced  their  intention  of  giving  concerts  in  Forres, 
Elgin,  and  Banff,  on  their  return  southward  from  the  northern 
meeting  at  Inverness. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — The  following  performers  are  stated  to  form 
part  of  the  Drury  Lanfc  company  for  the  ensuing  season  : — Macready, 
Wallack,  (’ooper,  Liston,  W.  Farrcn,  Dowton,  Harley,  Sinclair. 
Miss  Chester,  Mrs  Glover,  Mrs  Bunn,  Mrs  Waylett,  (for  the  charac¬ 
ters  supported  last  year  by  Vestris;)  and  a  young  lady,  a  pupil  of 
Sir  G.  Smart,  to  appear  in  Opera. — Munden  is  reported  to  be  in 
treaty  writh  Covent-Garden  ;  at  which  theatre  Mrs  Gibbs  is  to  under¬ 
take  Mrs  Davenport’s  characters.  Among  the  novelties  promised 
at  this  house  is  Francis  the  First,  a  historical  tragedy  by  Miss  Fanny 
Kemble,  in  which  it  is  said  Charles  Young  is  to  perform,  previously 
to  his  taking  leave  of  the  stage.  It  is  stated  that  Pasta,  Ilubini,  La- 
blachc,  and  Lalandc,  are  all  engaged  for  the  King’s  Tlieatro ;  but 
considerable  doubt  is  entertained  of  the  correctness  of  the  report  as 
far  as  the  first  is  concerned. — The  Haymarket  theatre  keeps  open 
till  the  1.5th  of  October.— Kean  has  been  performing  at  Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury,  and  Cirencester. — Mathews  has  had  but  indifferent 
luck  inhis  provincial  ”  at  Homes.” — Macready  performed  at  Margate 
to  houses  averaging  £5  a-night.  The  elections  are  blamed  for  these 
strange  events, — Master  Burke  is  performing  at  Liverpool,  for  a  li¬ 
mited  number  of  nights,  previously  to  his  sailing  for  the  I 
States. 

TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thk  Sonnet  from  Altnacruagh  is  goo<l,  but  too  much  like  othsr 
sonnets. — ”  R.  A.”  is  under  consideration. — We  may  give  “  An 
Hour  for  Song,”  when  next  we  don  our  Slippers. — We  must  de¬ 
cline  the  ”  Sketch  of  the  Ancient  Mythology.” — “  P*  G.”  must 
study  smoothness,  and  then. — Our  .Stonehaven  Correspondent  s 
verses  are  scarcely  polished  enough. — ”  G.'s”  verses  are  correct  .am 
harmonious, — but  in  a  young  writer,  we  could  better  tolerate  t  a 
harshness  which  indicaUs  original  thought  .struggling  for  utter.anie. 
— ”  Our  usual  (Jlasgov/  Correspondent,”  much  to  our  regret,  was  too 
late  of  coming  to  luniU — The  Cowgatc  bee — buzzes  bonuily—^^?^ 
wait,  and  he’ll  see. 

Errata  in  the  article  on  thk  Dtgammai.v  our  last.— 

IBl),  \ox  Vii^yovy  Fsto;,  rav:;J,  read  t'i^yov,  Feto?,  ’ 

for  read  Fs/SevTai  ;  tor  rsjunrea.,  read 

for  read  J/Fov;  for  cy^v^  read  ol’\v ;  tor  v.'tyut>, 

vaFtv ;  tor  read  v»Fav  ;  lor  read  ^ 

tor  vuccfft  read  voccffi. 
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ADVERTISExMENTS, 

Connected  ivith  Literature^  Science,  and  the  Arts, 
EDINBURGH  ACADEMY. 

Incorporated  htj  Boijal  Charter,  5th  Geo,  IV, 

rkctor— The  Rev.  John  Willtams,  A.M.  of  Baliol  Collc'^o, 
Oxford,  and  Vicar  of  Lampeter,  Cardiganshire. 

the  directors  hereby  J?ive  iiotiei',  tliat  the 

A  SCHOOL  will  be  RE-OPENKD  at  the  eonelusion  of  the  lloly- 
days,  on  Friday,  1st  October  next. 

CLASSICAL  MASTERS. 

p  rst  or  Junior  Class,  Mr  Mitchell.  I  Third  Class,  Mr  Carmichael. 
Mr  Cumming.  I  Fourth.  Mr  Ferguson. 

RECTOR’S  CLASSES. 

Under  the  Rector  himself,  and  the  following  Masters  as  his 

Assistants : — 

Fifth  Class,  Mr  Mitchell,  Assistant. 

Sixth,  Mr  Cumming,  Assistant. 

Seventh,  Mr  Carmichael,  Assistant. 

History  and  English  Literature,  Mr  Dyer,  Master. 

Arithmetic  and  Mathematics,  Mr  Gloag,  Master. 

French,  Monsr.  Bu(iuet,  Master. 

Writing,  Mr  Hamilton,  Master. 

The  names  of  the  Boys  who  have  not  hitherto  attended  any  of  the 
Classes  of  the  Academy,  must  be  entered  with  the  Secretary,  No.  4, 
Charlotte  Square,  before  the  1st  October,  that  the  applications  of 
new  entrants  may  be  decided  on,  without  the  risk  of  any  Boys  being 
idmitt^  beyond  the  number  limited  for  each  Class. 

Some  of  the  Masters  receive  Boarders  into  their  Houses,  taking  the 
entire  charge  of  their  time,  and  assisting  them  in  the  preparation  of 
their  studies,  as  at  Westminster  and  Eton,  and  there  are  several 
highly  respectable  Boarding  Houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which 
a  Register  is  kept  at  the  Janitor’s  Lodge  at  the  Academy.  Informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject  may  be  obtained  by  application  (if  by  letter, 
post-paid)  to  Mr  Mij.xk,  Clerk  to  the  Directors,  at  the  Academy. 

JOHN  RUSSELL,  Secretary, 

ELOCUTION. 

VfR  JONES,  lato  of  the  Theatre-Royal,  will  RE- 

TURN  to  Edinburgh,  to  recommence  TEACHING,  on 
Tuesday,  September  28  th. 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

MR  ESPINASSE  will  RESUME  his  CLASSES 

on  Frid.w,  1st  October;  and  takes  this  opportunity  of  in¬ 
forming  the  Public,  that,  according  to  his  Circular  of  July  the  15th, 
he  has  come  to  the  resolution  of  limiting  his  Classes  to  thrkk  times 
a-week. 

Terms  per  Quarter— One  Guinea  and  a  Half. 
CLASSES  FOR  VOUNG  LADIES 
BEGINNERS, 

From  Nine  to  Ten  in  the  Morning,  and  from  Two  to 
Three  Afternoon. 

FOR  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  BEGINNERS, 

From  Four  to  Five  Afternoon. 

GENTLEMEN’S  CLASSES  FOR  CONVERS.ATION 

AND 

FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE, 

Tuesdays  and  Thursdays — Afternoon. 

LADIES*  CLASS  COMPOSITION, 

Every  Saturday, 

The  other  Classes  will  meet  as  usual. 

Private  Lessons  as  formerly. 

83,  George  Street, 

16th  Sept.  1830, 

On  Monday  will  be  published. 

In  one  vol.  foolscap  8vo, 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SLEEP. 

By  llOBEKT  MACNISH, 

Author  of The  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,”  and  Member  of  the  { 
Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glas  gow. 

CONTENTS : 

chap.  1.  Introduction.  —  2.  The  Sensorial  Power.  —  3.  Sleep  in 
'pneral.— 4.  Use  of  Sleep. — 5.  Sleep  of  Plants.— 6.  Dreaming. — 7- 
^an^einent  of  Dreaming. — S.  Prophetic  Power  of  Dreams.— p. 
j^Sht-mare. — 10  Day-mare. — 11.  .Sleepwalking. — 12.  Sleep  Talk- 
Slwplessnes.s. — 14.  Sleep  from  cold. — 15.  Waking  Dreams. 
Reverie. — 17  .\bstraction. — 18.  Drowsiness. —  IH.  I’rotraeted 
«p.— Trance.— 21.  Death. — 22.  Sleep  of  the  Soul.— 25.  Ma- 
‘^geinent  of  Sleep. 

11^1  Glasgow.  Sold  by  Polloc  k  and  Co.,  Edinburgh  ; 

^  h  all  the  Booksellers. 

^  Of  whom  may  be  had, 

Ine  Third  Edition,  in  foolscap  8vo,  piice  6h.  boards,  of 

The  ANATOMY  of  DHUNKENNESS. 


Just  published. 

Neatly  done  up  in  hoards,  with  Vignette  and  Frontispiece, 

24mo,  2s,  6d. 

H  E  SEASONS,  and  CASTLE  of  INDO- 

LENCE.  By  James  Thomson.  W;ith  NOTES,  Original 
and  Selected ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  the  Life  of  the  Author,  by 
Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D. 

Published  by  Stirling  and  Kenney,  Edinburgh;  and  Whit¬ 
taker  and  Co.,  London  ;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

***  The  NOTES  were  originally  compiled  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Buchan  and  the  late  Charles  Stewart,  and  afterwards  revised, 
and  some  additions  made  to  them  by  the  late  Robert  Anderson, 
M.D.  _ 

Messrs  COLBURN  and  BENTLEY,  London,  and  BELL  and 
BR  ADFUTE,  No.  G,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh,  have  just  published 
the  following 

^piIE  SEPARATION.  A  Novui,.  Ry  tlie  Au- 

thorcss  of  Flirtation.”  3  vols.  27s. 

TRAVELS  in  GREECE  uiid  ALBANIA.  By 
the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  B.D.  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
Second  edition,  in  2  vols,  8vo.  with  great  additions  and  improve¬ 
ments,  and  33  illustrations.  32s. 

FRASCATI S,  or  SCENES  in  PARIS,  li  vols. 
273. 

NARRATIVE  of  a  JOURNEY  OVER  LAND 
from  ENGLAND,  by  the  Continent  of  Europe,  Egypt,  and  the 
Red  Sea,  to  INDIA;  including  a  Residence  there,  ami  Voyage 
Home,  in  the  Years  1S25,  6,  7,  and  8.  By  Mrs  Colonel  El  wood.  In 
2  vols.  Svo,  with  plates,  30s, 

CAMPBELL’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  New  edi^ 

tion,  with  New  Portrait  and  Seven  Engravings,  2  vols.  foolscap  8va. 
15s. 

RETROSPECTIONS  of  the  STACJ  E.  By  the  late 
Mr  John  Bernard,  Manager  of  the  American  Theatres,  and  for¬ 
merly  Secretary  to  the  Beef-Steak  Club,  Edited  by  his  Son,  W. 
Baile  Bernard.  2  vols.  post  Svo.  18s. 

And,  in  a  few  days, 

PAUL  CLIFFORD.  By  the  Author  of  “  Pelham,” 
y  Devereux,’*  and  “  The  Disowned,”  A  new  edition,  with  additions, 
in  3  vols.  post  Svo. 

Just  published. 

By  L.  B,  SEELEY  and  SON,  169,  Fleet  Street,  London, 

A  NTEDILUVIAN SKETCHES, andotlior  Pooms. 

By  Richard  Howitt.  Price  58. 

*  ♦  There  is  a  great  deal  of  poetical,  and  also  of  good  kindly  feeling, 
in  this  little  volume— one  whose  pages  awaken  almost  ])oetry  in  our¬ 
selves,  and  of  whose  merits  we  feel  inclined  to  speak  in  similes; 
thus  we  compare  the  poet  now  before  us  to  one  of  those  sweet-sing¬ 
ing  bird;^,  which  pour  forth  simple  and  natural  music,  redolent  of 
the  green  leaves  and  the  fresh  air.” — Literanj  Gazette,  Septemhe'r 
11,  1830. 

2.  OBJECTIVE  LESSONS  on  COXCIIOLO- 

G  Y,  Price  3s.  Cd. 

LESSONS  oil  the  AIllTIIMOMKTlt E,  or, 

Pcstalozzian  Principles.  Price  2s. 

I.  INEANT  EMANCIPATION;  or,  lleuaiiis 

Made  Easy.  By  a  Lady.  Price  2s. 

5.  MEDK’INA  CLERICA  ;  or,  Hints  tothe  Clergy 
on  the  Comfortable  Discharge  of  their  Duty.  l*rice  4s. 

0.  DEVOTIONAL  IIAR.AIONV;  being  a  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Psalm  Tunes,  from  the  most  approved  Com  posers.  In  Two 
Parts.  Price  8s.  each. 

7.  COTTAGE  PRAYERS,  for  one  IVIonth.  By 
the  Rev.  Charle.s  Davy,  author  of  “  Cottage  Sermons.”  Price 
2s.  Gd.  boards,  or  3s.  bound. 

8.  A  HLSTORYof  the  SUFFERINGSand  MAR¬ 
TYRDOM  of  M,  L.  DE  M  AROLLES,  Translated  from  the  French 
by  John  Martin,  12mo.  Price  3s,  9d. 

9.  THEOLOGICAL  TRACTS.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomab  Scott,  Rector  of  Aston  Sandford.  In  one  vol.  12mo. 
Price  4s. 

10.  SERMONS  on  Points  of  FAITH  and  PRAC¬ 
TICE.  By  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Buddicom,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  St  Mary’s, 
Everton.  2d  Edition.  In  two  vols.  12rao.  Price  Ids. 

II.  The  LIFE  of  the  Rev.  THOMAS  SCOTT, 

late  Rector  of  Aston  Sandford.  8th  Edition.  Price  14s. 


Now  in  course  of  publication,  in  monthly  volumes,  of  500  pages, 

small  Svo,  7s.  Gd. 

DIVINES  of  the  CHURCH  of  liNGLANI),  witii 

a  Life  of  each  Author,  a  Summary  of  each  Sermon  or  Dis¬ 
course,  Notes,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  T.S.  Hughes,  B. I).,  of  Emmanuel 
College,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and 
late  Christian  Advoc'ate  in  Cambridge. 

No.  1.  was  published  on  the  1st  of  June,  commencing  with  the 
Works  of  Bishop  Sherlock,  of  which  no  complete  edition  has 
hitherto  appeared,  and  will  be  completed  on  the  1st  of  October, 
making  five  volumes.  After  which  will  follow  the  Works  of  Dr 
Haurovy,  In  which  will  be  introduced  several  hitherto  unpubli^hed 
Discourses, — to  bo  succeeried  by  the  most  popular  Works  of  Hail, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Atterbury,  Jewel,  Jorton,  Hurd,  JJeveriilge,  (><jden. 
Water  land.  Ate.  dtc. 

Any  Author  may  be  had  separate. 

Printed  by  A.  J.  Valov,  M.A.,  Red-Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street; 
where  SubscrilKTs’  names  (or  a  part,  or  the  wlude  of  the  series,  are 
received,  as  well  as  by  all  BiKiksellers  in  town  and  country. 
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THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL  ;  OR, 


FAMILY  LIBRARY,  No.  XVI. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  WAVERLEY, 
This  day  is  published,  with  Frontispiece,  5s, 

LETTERS 


ON 

DEMONOLOGY  and  WITCHCRAFT. 

By  Sir  WALTER  SCOTT,  Bart. 

Volumes  published  up  to  the  present  tinier  pnce  os,  eachy 
hound  in  canvass  : — 


1,  and  2.  Life  of  Buonaparte. 

3,  Alexander  the  Great. 

4,  10,  and  15.  British  Artist**. 

5,  fi,  anri  9.  History  of  the  Jews. 
7.  Insects. 


8.  Court  Camp  of  Buonaparte. 

II.  Irving’s  Columbus. 

IJ.  Southey’s  Nelson. 

14.  British  Physicians. 

15.  British  India. 


FAMILY  DRAMATISTS,  No.  I.  MASSINGER. 
John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  London. 


Albemarle  Street,  Sept.  1st,  1 830. 
NEW  WORKS 
Just  published  by  Mr  MURRAY. 

PRINCIPLES  of  GEOLOGY.  By  CHARLES 

LYELL,  F.R.S.  2vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  with  Wood  Cuts,  Plans, 
&c.,  15s. 

2.  THE  LIFE  of  BISHOP  HEBER.  By  his  Wi¬ 

dow.  2  vols.  4to,  £5,  15s.  6d. 

S.  CONVERSATIONS  with  LORD  BYRON  on 
RELIGION.  By  the  late  JAMES  KENNEDY,  M.D.  of  H.  B.  M. 
Medical  Staff,  bvo,  12s. 

4.  THE  CAMP  of  WALLENSTEIN,  from  the 

German;  and  Original  Poems.  By  LORD  FRANCIS  LEVESON 
GOWER.  Foolscap  hvo,  5s.  6d. 

5.  THE  LAW  of  POPULATION.  Bv  MICHAEL 

THOMAS  SADLER,  M.P.  2  vols.  8vo,  30s. 

6.  IRELAND,  and  its  ECONOMY  ;  being  the  result 
of  Observations  made  in  a  Tour  through  the  Country  in  the  Autumn 
of  1829.  By  J.  E.  BICHENO,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  Post'Svo,  8s.  Cd. 

7.  LEVI  and  SARAH;  or  the  JEWISH  LOVERS. 

A  Tale  of  the  Polish  Jews.  Post  8vo,  8s.  fid. 

8.  INTRODUCTIONS  to  the  STUDY  of  the 
GREEK  CLASSIC  POETS,  for  the  Use  of  Young  Persons  at  School 
or  College.  Post  8vo,  6s.  fid. 

This  Day.— FAMILY  LIBRARY. 

No.  XV.  of  the  FAMILY  LIBRARY,  beintrthe  His- 
tory  of  BRITISH  INDIA.  Vol.  1.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  GLEIG. 


Speedily  will  appear.  In 

CONSTABLE’S  MISCELLANY. 

WILSON’S 

AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY, 

WITH  NOTFS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

By  ROBERT  JAMESON.  Esq. 

Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 

cVc.  6:c.  &c. 

In  Three  Volumes, 

Price  3s.  fid.  each  volume, — Fine  paper,  5s., — Royal  paper,  6s. 

’  This  Edition  of  Wilson’s  highly  interesting  work  will  contain 
the  whole  literary  contents  of  the  original,  and  will  be  increased  in 
value  bv  numerous  Additions  .and  Improvements  by  Professor  Jame- 
fM>n.  I'he  original  and  only  edition  has  rarely  been  sold  in  this  coun- 
tjy  under  thirty  guineas,  and  is  consequentlv  of  much  less  frequency 
than  its  merits  deserve.  The  Proprietors  of  Constable’s  Miscellany 
therefore  trust,  that  by  putting  this  important  and  valuable  Work, 
without  curtailment,  and  in  an  improved  state,  within  the  reach 
of  every  person,  they  are  performing  an  essential  service,  not  merely 
to  the  student  of  natural  history,  but  to  the  general  reader. 

Edinburgh:  Printed  for  Co.nbtablk  and  Co.  ;  and  Hurst, 
Chanck,  and  Co.  London. 

Who  have  Just  published, 

Elegantly  printed  by  Shortrred,  on  Foolscap  8vo,  Price  7s. 

THE 

natural  HISTORY 

or 

SELBORNE; 


Price  24«.  in  one  vol.  8vo,  boards, 

r*  REEK  GRADUS ;  or,  GREEK,  LATIN 

ENGLISH  PROSOniAL  LEXICON;  containine  the  inter 
pretation,  in  Latin  and  English,  of  all  Words  which  occur  in  ui' 
Greek  Poets,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phil 
delphus,  and  also  the  Quantities  of  each  Syllable,— -thus  combinin' 
the  advantages  of  a  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Poets ;  and  a  Greek 
for  Schools  and  Colleges. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  BRASS,  D.D. 

Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

The  imlefatigablo  application  required  in  the  compilation  of  thp 
Greek^Gradus  is  manifest ;  and  we  heartily  recommend  the  work  n 
supplying  a  desideratum  in  our  school  books,  and  likely  to  bead 
vautagcously  used  to  a  very  wide  extent.” — Literary  Chronicle, 

London ;  Printed  by  A.  J.  Valpy,  and  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

In  8vo,  8.S.  Gel.  boards, 

JJERMANN  on  the  GREEK  METRES.  Trans¬ 
lated  into  English,  and  abridged  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Colleges. 

Bythe  Rev.  J.  SEAGER, 

Author  of  ‘'Critical  Observations  on  Classical  Authors,”  &c. 
Printed  by  A.  J.  Valpv,  and  may  be  had  of  all  BookseUers.  Also 
by  the  same  Author,  on  the  same  plan,  ’ 

VIGER  on  the  IDIOMS  of  the  GREEK  LAX- 

CUAGE.  9s.  fid.  boards. 

“  This  publication  is  well  fitted  to  carry  students  still  farther  into 
the  recondite  parts  of  that  majestic  language.  We  gladly  lend  our 
assistance  in  so  rational  an  attempt,  and  observe  with  pleasure  that 
in  conformity  with  the  improved  spirit  of  the  age,  Mr  Valpy ’s  list  of 
new  school-books  contains  several  others  on  the  same  plan.”— Lon. 
don  Mag,  Nov.  1828. 

“  But  when  they  have  made  real  advances  in  Greek  prose,  read 
over  with  them  the  whole  of  Vigerus.  Mr  Berry,  what  1  now  rerora- 
mend,  is  really  one  of  the  most  useful  parts  of  education.  You 
should  make  them  read  Vigerus  in  this  way  twice  every  year,  for 
five,  six,  or  seven  years.”— Dr  Parr.  Sec  Johnstone^ s  Life  of  Parr 
vol.  8.  ’ 

2.  HOOGEVEENontheGREEK  FARTICLES. 

7s.  fid.  bds. 

“  Hoogeveen’s  works  on  Particles  has  always  been  considered  a 
valuable  aid  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  Language;  and  MrSeager 
has  compressed  and  translated  it  in  a  manner  which  we  could  not 
desire  to  be  better.” — Spectator. 

3.  BOS  on  the  GREEK  ELLIPSES.  9s.  6d.  bds. 
ViGER,  Hoogkkvex,  and  Bos,  may  also  be  had  together  in  one 

vol.  price  26s.  6d.  bds. 

Maittaire  is  under  abridgement  on  the  same  plan,  and  when 
completed,  each  work  may  be  purchased  separately,  or  the  five  to¬ 
gether,  in  two  vols.  8vo. 


Just  published,  o  vol-\  8vo,  L.2,  5s.  boards, 

(:jREEK  TESTAMENT,  Avith  English  Notes; 

Second  Edition ;  containing  copious  Critical,  Philological,  and 
Explanatory  Notes ;  with  Parallel  Passages,  &c.  from  the  Classics, 
and  with  references  toViOKHiis  for  Idioms,  and  Bos  for  Ellipses. 
To  which  is  prefixed,  a  short  Treatise  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  Greek 
Article,  according  to  Bishop  Middleton,  Mr  Granville  Sharpe, 
&c,,  briefly  and  compenciously  explained,  as  applicable  to  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  New  Test.ament.  The  various  Readings  are  recorded 
under  the  Text.  Greek  and  English  Indices  arc  added.  Two  plates 
are  added,  one  illustrative  of  the  “  Travels  of  the  Apostles,”  and  the 
other  a  “  Map  of  Judea,  and  a  Plan  of  the  City  and  Temple  of  Je¬ 
rusalem.” 

By  the  Rev.  E.  VALPY,  B.D. 

This  work  is  intended  for  the  use  of  Students  in  Divinity,  as  well 
as  for  the  Library. 

“  After  a  minute  examination,  the  author  of  the  present  manual 
considers  this  edition  of  the  ('.reek  Testament  as  the  rnost  valuable 
of  any  that  has  yet  been  published,  with  critical  and  philological  ap¬ 
paratus  ;  especially  for  students  who  wish  to  purchase  only  one  mi- 
tion  of  the  Greek  Testament.” — Horne's  Introduction  to  the  Bible. 

.Also,  21s.  boards, 

GREEK  SEPTUAGINT;  with  the  APOCRl- 

PH  \ ;  from  the  Oxford  Edition  of  Bos  and  Holmes. 

This  Edition  is  hot-pressed,  and  printed  in  a  cheap  form 
use  of  Schools,  one  volume,  8vo ;  for  use  also  in  Churches  and  Cna- 
pels,  as  well  as  the  Library,  .  , 

“This  elegantly.executed  volume  is  very  correctly  printed,  ana 
(which  cannot  but  recommend  it  to  students,  in  preference  to 
correct  C.imbridge  and  Amsterdam  reprints  of  the  Vatican  text)  i 
price  is  so  reasonable,  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  almost  every 
one.” — Horne's  Introduction  to  the  Bible.  .  ,  ,  ^ 

Mr  Valpy  has  printed  this  second  edition  in  an  economical  form, 
to  suit  the  use  of  the  uj>pcr  classes  of  Schools,  into  whose  hands  many 
Tutors  are  desirous  of  placing  it.  .. 

♦<}♦  The  Sefti'agint  ami  Testament  maybe  had  unifoim  j 
bound,  in  four  handsome  volumes.  ,  _  i 

Sold  by  Longman,  Baldwin,  Whittaker,  Rivington,  a 
all  Booksellers  in  'I'own  and  Country.  ^ 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  NATURE; 
AND  THR  NATURALIST’S  CALENDAR. 

BY  THE  LATE  REV.  GILBERT  WHITE,  M.A. 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford  ; 

WITH  ADDITIONS 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  JARDINE,  Bart.,  F.R.S.E.  F.T.,  M.W.S. 
Author  of  “  Illustrations  of  Ornitliology.” 

A  NEW  EDITION. 


Edinburgh :  Published  for  the  Proprietor*,  everv  Saturday  Morning, 
at  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE  ; 

.Sold  also  by  Thomas  Atki.nson  &  Co..  84,  Trongate,  „«• 

(JuRuv,  iun.  audCo.,  Dublin;  Hurst,  Ciian<’K,  and 
don  ;  and  by  all  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clerks  of  the  li 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

Price  ijd. ;  or  Stamped  and  sent  free  by  post,  10a. 


Printed  by  Dallantynb  dc  Co.  Paul’a  Work,  Canongatf* 


i 


